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CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 


Volume XXVII JANUARY 1932 Number 1 


CLASSICAL AUTHORS IN CERTAIN 
MEDIAEVAL FLORILEGIA 


By B. L. Uttman 


N BRINGING to a close this series of articles on classical authors 
cited in a certain group of florilegia, I desire to cover more or less 
briefly a number of authors and to present some concluding obser- 

vations on the significance of such studies and the further steps that 
should be taken.! 


1. “CULEX” AND “‘AETNA”’ 


The florilegia contain portions of the Culex and Aetna and one line 
from the Ciris. In the Poetae Latini Minores? Vollmer gives a restora- 
tion of the archetype of the florilegia with an apparatus, covering n 
(Paris 17903), e (Escorial Q. I. 14), p (Paris 7647), b (Berlin Diez. B. 


1The preceding papers cover Tibullus, Class. Phil., XXIII (1928), 128; Laus 
Pisonis, ibid., XXIV (1929), 109; Petronius, tbid., XXV (1930), 11, 128; Valerius 
Flaccus, ibid., XXVI (1931), 21. Since writing the Tibullus paper, I have had four 
editions of Vincent of Beauvais examined for the Tibullus selections (Strasburg, 1473; 
Nuremberg, 1486; Venice, 1493; Douai, 1624). While it is not worth while to give all 
their deviations, I should like to correct the following reports of Richter, on whom I 
depended (see p. 154 of my article): 47 canas (not cavas) ; 138 lanificam (not lancificam) ; 
227 nos (bis, not vos). In 144 est is omitted only in the Venice and Strasburg editions 
(in one of the two quotations) ; the omission is probably not to be attributed to Vincent, 
as such omissions are not unusual (e.g., two editions omit est in 154). The editions 
usually give the form Tibullius, but sometimes (especially that of Douai) have Tibullus. 
Vincent no doubt wrote the former. In my restoration of the florilegium there is a mis- 
print at verse 44 (p. 136), invenum for iuvenum. 

An examination of the Munich florilegium reveals that it has vetus, not ventus, in 
i. 8. 42. In two places where the manuscript is scarcely legible the readings may have 
agreed with those in the Harleian manuscript: i. 9. 18 aure and i. 9. 24 vetet. Ini. 4. 18 
the questioned reading peribit is certain. 


2 I (1910), pp. 3 ff. The 1927 reprint is identical except for the correction of the mis- 
print ac to at in verse 12. 
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2 B. L. ULLMAN 
60), and a Harleian manuscript. For ne b he had photographs, and 
his reports are generally correct. For e he depended on Ellis’ inac- 
curate and incomplete report in Journal of Philology, and there are 
numerous errors and wrong inferences from Ellis’ silence. In the fol- 
lowing I give only corrections of Vollmer’s reports of ne p, but of a 
(Arras 64) I give a complete collation based on Vollmer’s restoration 
of the archetype. When no reading is given for a, it agrees with that 
restoration.! 

There are no running heads in n. In e pa they are Virgilius in 
culice. Virgilius in ethna. 


1 Scripsit et in eam sententiam Tibullus 5 i.m. p’.—2 | n.—3 prebet n 
probet n?.—6 bis lota na bilota p tincta e—11 rerent e referent e!.—tho- 
reuma a.—uidi a indi a!?—12 Couchea e p Conchea p**—precio e p a.—at 
nepa.—l15 colloribus p coloribus p’.—16 chalamo p a.—palustri p?? a.—17 
Ociaque e pa.—et hab. nepa.—18 palmide in palmite male corr. n}?.— 
luteus a.—19 Thinolia (?) p a corr. p*.—velat p*.—20 grata e grate e?.—22 
Seper p.—25 J ne pa.—i.m. de(ficit) n*—26 hab. e.—27 agnout e agnouit 
e!.—29 Beatitudo i.m. e?.—31 capud e.—35 habundet n e p a.—37 J ne p a.— 
41 apricos p apricas p' apl’icas (=apostolicas) a.—43 Compacta e a.—45 
effontibus a e fontibus a?.—46 sonat ne sonet e!? p a.—47 | ne p a.—dultia 
n e.—rarus e ramis e!.—50 qui nautica a.—uantia n nantia n'?—51 ecco n 
eccho pa.—52 culta e.—53 J ne pa.—od4 aflans n.—55 susurantis n.—56 


insidius a.—57 membra ne a.—58 | ne p a.—deitatis ubi et pietatis ep. u. 
et pietatis et ssor. dei p? p. u. et deitatis a—59 Iuuauas vel Inuanas vel Innauas 


p.—60 | nepa—6l J nepa—#2 de(ficit) im. n2—63 Frangitu e.—64 
Epytaphium e.—65 4 ne p a.—cules a.—66 offitium n.—67 ethna a.—68 q? 
(=quod; nota communis) n e.—69 Nmensus n Immensus p Mmensus a.—71 
quod p quot p*.—sunt e.—73 est hab. n e p a.—74 bissenos e p a bis i.m. n’.— 
provolet n.—75 que ne pa.—sydera e.—currant] a i.r. e.—79 iubeat n pa 
rubeat n? p? a? tubeat e.—80 uuuenta p iuuenta p’?.—82 obreppit p a.—hiems 
ea.—83 conierem a.—85 Saturni que n p? a Saturi que p Saturnique e.—86 
sydere e.—88 orioni p orion p?.—spatium 8 litt. n & litt. e 8 litt. pa in quo 
lucifer a? de(ficit) i.m. n? crux i.m. p*.—intubet e—89 quecumque n quocum- 
que e pa.—91 manifestata p.—92 dinna (?) p diuina p?.—94 inhmum e.— 
95 debemus a demus a?.—96 peccunie a.—97 §] n p a orquemur e.—in paruis 
nepa.—98 precio ea.—redmant e redimant e!—uerumque ne pa.—99 
arces n.—100 Torquetur fama a.—101 Scruptamur p Scrutamur p!.—102 ut 


d 
aurea p a.—103 atq3 (=atque) p atG (=ad que) p*.—festinant p festinent 


1 For my method see Class. Phil., X XIII (1928), 1384. I have depended on photostats 
of ne pa. In reporting paragraph marks I have, as before, counted colored initials 
in e as an equivalent. 
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p?.—105 feratior n e p a.—107 molior pa melior p? a?.—pecorum p a pecori 
p? a?.—108 succo sior n coniunzit n'*.—liminis (?) p ulmis p'.—109 crutiant 
nep cruciant a.—cause ne pa.—dolea n dolia n?—111 defecto p a.—112 
¥ n.—112-13 om. a. 

Several readings of b (as reported by Vollmer) indicate descent 
from e:! 

3 fastidat e b fastidiat cett. 

58 ubi pietatis et deitatis b deitatis ubi et pietatis ep. u.et p. npp. u. 


et d. a 
59 varias e b vanas cett. 


. m 7 o 
62 proping 6b proping e 


The reading in verse 58 is perhaps best explained as due to con- 
fusion caused by the transposition marks in e. But b is not a direct 
copy of e. Before verse 61, still part of the Culex, it gives the title 
“Virgilius in ethna.” This title must be due to the fact that in the 
original of b verse 61 began a new page, with the running head 
“Virgilius in ethna,’’ which was mistaken for a title. Although e pa 
have such a running head, a new page does not begin at this point in 
any of them. Probably therefore 6 is a copy of a lost copy of e. The 
reading defecto in verse 111 in agreement with pa is probably a co- 
incidence. 

In his Publii Virgilit Maronis Appendix (1572, 1573), Sealiger gives 
a number of readings of his florilegium. They are as follows: 

4 pravis; 18 p.s. v. c. p. ludens; 19 Tmolia p. s. c. v. a.; 21 et n. et foecunda 
palus et v. i.; 25 qui; 33 huc mittit et omnes; 34 dirigit huc sensus; 37-57 
quoted in same order as in other flor.; 39 poetae; 40 traduxit; 46 sonet; 50 quae; 
51 linfa; 61-62 (super); 71-75 (meet); 74 axes; 81 v. e. p.; 88 quo Lucifer in- 
cubet; 90-94; 90 incondita; 92 divini; voluptas; 97-102; 101 s. terras everti- 
mus; 102 ut aurea; 104 g. e. usu; 106 h. p. h. h. ederis d. t.; 107; 111 p. desecto; 
112-13 om. 

It has been shown in earlier articles in this series that Scaliger’s 
manuscript was not identical with any of our four but was closely 
related to e pa. Additional proof is to be found in the reading sonet 
in 46 (Culex 149), with e!” p a, as against sonat ne. The reading desecto 
in 111 (Aetna 272) with ne (defecto p a) shows independence of pa. 
But nantia in 50 (Culex 151), if correctly reported, aligns his manu- 
script with n against e p a. 

1 Cf. Class. Phil., XXIV (1929), 113, 123. 
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Vincent of Beauvais cites the Culex once (Nat. XX. 127) from a 
florilegium: ‘De quo quidam ait: Parve culex pecudum custos tibi 
plura merenti” (65=Culex 413). The editions of Vincent give plura, 
though all the florilegia have tale; plura may be an error of Vincent’s 
or of the printed editions. Vincent also quotes the Aetna (112-13= 
Aetna 633-34) but attributes it to Petronius. The only florilegium 
which contains these lines is n, the manuscript which, as was shown 
in an earlier article, was used by Vincent. We thus have further con- 
firmation of the identification of Vincent’s manuscript as n. 

I have already explained that the attribution of the Aetna quota- 
tion to Petronius is due to the fact that the brief selections from Culex 
and Aetna follow those from Petronius in the florilegia, and that in n 
the text of the Culex comes immediately after that of Petronius with- 
out a break or even a large initial.! There is a title, it is true, which 
attributes the poem to Virgil, but it is inconspicuous. There are no 
running heads in n at this point. 

Why, then, is the Culex credited to “‘quidam”’ instead of Petronius? 
Of course this indefinite form of reference could be applied to Petro- 
nius or Virgil or an anonymous writer. But there are other possible 
explanations. Did Vincent refuse to accept the Virgilian authorship 
of the Culex? The question is easily answered in the affirmative when 
we note Vincent’s remark in Hist. VI. 62: 

Proinde Virgilius de culice et Virgilius de Aetna, quos Aurelianenses ad 
ostentationem et iactantiam circumferunt; inter autores apocriphos separandi 
sunt. 

This glimpse of the thirteenth-century version of the perennial 
controversy about the authorship of the Culex and Aetna is of peculiar 
interest in these days of hot discussion of the question. Lest the antis 
seize upon Vincent’s attitude as proof of their claims, it need only be 
pointed out that his judgment on this point is worthless. Vincent’s 
remark recalls the famous quarrel between the professors of Orléans 
and Paris, the former standing by classical literature and its imita- 
tion, the latter defending philosophy. 

As the people of Orléans had no connection with Virgil himself, 
their boastfulness must be due to their possession of an old manu- 
script containing the two works. But I have found no trace of such a 


1 Ibid., XXV (1930), 20. 
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manuscript at Orléans (or nearby Fleury) during the Middle Ages.! 
The two oldest manuscripts which contain onlv these two poems of 
the Virgilian Appendix are in Paris (from Stavelot, near Liége) and 
in Cambridge, England. The latter is in an Anglo-Saxon hand but was 
copied, according to Vollmer,’ from a manuscript written in Caro- 
lingian minuscule, presumably in France. Besides these we have an 
Italian manuscript of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, whose 
ancestry is obscure. 

In the Culex the new florilegia do not furnish any new readings for 
the text but put that branch of the tradition on a firmer basis. In 
verse 92 n reads requiem in agreement with C L; e pa have requie as 
in V W. As W belongs to the L group, its reading may be ignored as 
due to error or emendation. Thus C of the tenth century and L, com- 
posed of manuscripts of the ninth and tenth century, agree with the 
better florilegium tradition (n) against V of the thirteenth century 
and the weaker florilegium tradition. The latter agreement may be 
accidental, or else the ancestor of e pa was corrected from V or a 
near relative. At any rate, the lectio difficilior (requiem) suggests the 
possibility of a new emendation. Buecheler* indeed defends requiem 
and may be right, though the accusative with abundet is harsh. Ellis‘ 
emends to in requiem victu ut; but if we are to keep requiem, Bueche- 
ler’s interpretation is better. 

As the quotations from the Culex are rather long, there is not so 
much arbitrary change as in the selections from some other authors. 
The first striking examples are dulcibus for talibus (98) and letus for 
pastor (99). The change in the order of verses is deliberate and is 
responsible for guem instead of at (154). Other violent changes are 
hine alli for et quamquam (150) and seu libet for pastor ut (157). 

In the Aetna the florilegia have a bearing on a major textual prob- 
lem. In several instances Sudhaus and Vollmer give preference to the 
readings of the lost manuscript of Gyraldus, while Munro, Ellis, 
Vessereau, and De Gubernatis prefer the readings of extant manu- 

1 Orléans concerned itself particularly with Virgil and Lucan among the poets. See 
L. Delisle, ‘‘Les écoles d’Orléans au douziéme et au treiziéme siécle,” in Annuaire- 


bulletin de la Société de Ul’ Histoire de France, VII (1869), 144. Delisle overlooked Vin- 
cent’s interesting evidence for the activity of the scholars of Orléans. 


2 Sitzungsber. Kgl. Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Kl., 1908, No. 11. 
3 Rhein. Mus., XLV (1890), 327. 4In his edition of 1907. 
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scripts. In these cases the florilegia agree with the existing manu- 
scripts. Since some of these belong to the tenth century, their read- 
ings would seem preferable to a lost manuscript which probably was 
not much, if at all, older and which has not been reported with the 
accuracy that modern scholarship requires. Some of the more im- 
portant instances are: 

223 laborantis C S Z flor. laboratis G; 228 natalia C S flor. talia Z fatalia 
G; 232 pervolet CS Z flor. pervolat G; 237 caelo terris CS Z flor. panope 
caelo G; 239 primaque C § Z flor. ver prima G; 245 tendant C S Z flor. pan- 
dant G; 247 volet CS Z flor. vocet G; 247 incubet CS Z flor. excubet G; 
249 digesta CS Z flor. congesta G disiecta Alzinger; 258 premimurque C § Z 
flor. terimurque G; 263 viles taceant CS Z silent . . . . viles flor. humilesque 
iacent G vilesque iacent Maechly; 265 expellimur usu CS Z flor. expendimus 
usum G; 267 platanis CS Z flor. plantis G; 271 horrea uti CS Z flor. hor- 
reaque ut G. 

In 223, 228, 232, 237, 245, 247 (volet), 258, 263, 267, and 271 Ellis 
and others follow the existing manuscripts; in 249 they adopt an 
emendation based on these manuscripts; in 239, 247 (excubet), and 265 
they generally accept the reading of G. Vollmer adopts G’s readings 
in 223, 228, 232, 237, 239, 245, 247 (bis), 249, 258, 265, 267, and 271; 
in 263 he adopts a conjecture which is a compromise between the read- 
ings of G and the existing manuscripts. It may be noted that in this 
line the florilegia have an arbitrary and drastic change of text but one 
that is based on the reading of C § Z, not G. In other passages even 
Vollmer rejects the reading of G where extant manuscripts and 
florilegia agree: pigra (223), qua (247), torrentur (261), segetis (266), 
sature (271), ut (271). 

In 268 Vollmer has duro as in G, while Ellis has dura et, the reading 
of the florilegia. The reading of C 8 Z (diviti) is evidently a corruption 
of the latter. In 269 the florilegia alone have the right reading ulmis. 

In two cases the florilegia agree with G, both in right readings: 226 
rerum, 272 fenilia. In two other cases an arbitrary change in the 
florilegia seems to be based on the reading of G: 

224 tueri G videre flor. fuere C S Z; 233 movet G meet flor. monet CS 


In both cases C and S have impossible readings. The position of 259- 
61 given by G is partially confirmed by the florilegia. 

The agreement in right readings between the florilegia and Z (the 
late group of manuscripts) is probably not significant: 231 lune, 250 
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certa, 264 festinant.! They agree also in 239 (variant), but that is 
probably an accident, for the indicative is necessary in the florilegia 
as a result of apparently arbitrary changes in the passage. In 246 the 
florilegia agree with Z in praedicere, a reading adopted by Munro but 
not by other editors. It is a lectio facilior for praediscere, and could 
easily be arrived at independently. 

In verse 271 CS H n have the wrong spelling dolea; A R e p a have 
the correct dolia. The latter is evidently an emendation introduced 
into the archetype of e p a and independently in that of the late manu- 
scripts A R. 

The arbitrary changes in the Aetna are fewer and less striking than 
in the Culex. 

On the whole, the florilegia seem to have been derived from a manu- 
script close to C and §, our best surviving manuscripts. S, now in 
Paris, is from Stavelot; C is in Cambridge. The Culex tradition with 
which the florilegia seem to be connected is represented by C (the 
same that contains the Aetna) and L. The latter is a group of manu- 
scripts of which the greater number are in France or are of French 
origin. 

II. CALPURNIUS AND NEMESIANUS 

All four of our florilegia (n e p a) contain excerpts from Calpurnius 
and Nemesianus (all attributed to Calpurnius). The readings of n and 
p have been published.’ As the readings of e and a have not been pub- 
lished, I give here a complete collation of all four manuscripts based 
on Baehrens.* The running head is “Calpurnius in bucolicis” in p a, 
“Calpurius in bucolicis” in e, “Virgilius in bucolicis” in n, corrected 
to “Scalpurius” by a sixteenth-century hand. The mistake “‘Virgilius”’ 
is evidently due to the rest of the heading, which would inevitably 
suggest the Bucolics of Virgil. The title is ‘“Calpurnius in bucolicis” 
in pa (“buccolicis” a), “Calpurius in bucolitis” in e, “Scalpurius in 
bucoliccis” in n (by n'). Schenkl‘ has plausibly suggested that the 


1 The correction in p would seem to have been introduced from a manuscript of the 
CS tradition. 


* Baehrens, PLM, III, 1881; Schenkl, Calpurnii et Nemesiani Bucolica (1910); 
Giarratano, 2d ed., 1924 (Corpus Script. Lat. Parav.) 


3I have chosen Baehrens as being more generally accessible. Where the report of 
editors is wrong, I give the reading even when it is in agreement with Baehrens’ text. 


4 Op. cit. p. xlvii. 
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error ‘‘Scalpurius” was due to the large initial “S’’ of the first selec- 


tion. 
ii. 23-24 (Satis—victus) 


habeto n e p a.—24 opprobria n p a. 
iii. 10 (Mobilior—femina) 
{| n om. e p a.—nobilior n m 7. m. n?. 
iv. 14-15 
tit.: Vox simplicis i.m. ne pa—]J ne pa.—Nunc mea ne pa.—15 aut n.— 
valeat ne pa. 
iv. 155-56 (Vellit—cura) 
tit.: Vox pauperis t.m. nepa—J ne pa—velit n 1 im. n?.—nam] m 
nea michi p.—156 invidia n? p?.—vilia ne p a. 
v. 12-13 


tit.: Vox senum i.m. ne pa.— J nepa.—nobis iam dudum mille querelas 
nepa. 
v. 46-48 


tit.: De inequalitate veris i.m. n pa i.t. e-— J nepa—vy. erit ne pa— 
modo fronte] dubitanda n.—48 tonsoribus e p a. 
vi. 53-56 
tit.: Descriptio velocis equi i.t. e p a i.m. (Descripcio) n.—J ne p a.—secant 
n sedent n!.—capud e.—54 tornata ne p a.—55 que e p a qui et i.m. e n?. 
Nem. iv. 19 
{ levant et carmina curas ne p a. 
Nem. iv. 21-24 
tit.: Ad superbientem de pulcritudine i.m. n i.t. ep a.— ne p a.—22 Perdi- 


dit n?.—24 comodet e. 
Nem. iv. 32 


tit.: De fluxu omnium 7.m. n pa (fluxi ni.m. un?) De fluxu omnium rerum 
im. e.—J ne p a.—arto e arcto ne! pa. 


Nem. iv. 38 
§ Vocat estus in umbram ne pa (4 om. n). 


Schenkl' explains the reading tonsoribus (v. 48) in epa as an 
emendation of tondentibus, found in the group of manuscripts which 
he calls w, and the archetype of which he therefore puts earlier than 
that of the florilegia. But the reading of n shows that the archetype 
of all the florilegia had torrentibus, in agreement with the best manu- 
scripts. It is possible that the archetype of e p a changed to tonsoribus 

1 Op. cit., p. xlix, and Wiener Stud., VI (1884), 85. 
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under the influence of tondentibus, but it is more likely that the arche- 
type of the w family changed torrentibus to tondentibus through the 
influence of a florilegium. All the manuscripts of the w family belong 
to the fifteenth century. 

In general, the florilegia agree with the best manuscripts (N G), 
but there are some agreements with the interpolated manuscripts of 
the fifteenth century (V): 

ii. 23 hic N G hae P hoc flor. V; v. 12 aetas iam N G iam dudum flor. V; 


vi. 55 qua G H quam N que flor. V; Nem. iv. 21 erit G herit N eris flor. V; 
Nem. iv. 21 florem N G flores flor. V. 


In every case the reading of the florilegia is possible, and editors accept 
the first and thé last two. It may be thought that V and the florilegia 
independently preserve the correct readings. But the reading in v. 12 
has all the earmarks of the arbitrary changes characteristic of the 
florilegia. It is likely that the readings were introduced into the V 
tradition from a florilegium during the fifteenth century. 

It is possible that N G should be followed in Nem. iv. 21. Non hoc 
semper erit can mean “The present situation will not last.”” Perdunt et 
gramina florem is a not impossible example of a collective singular; ef. 
Horace Carm. i. 4. 10 caput impedire myrto aut flore, Prop. i. 20. 40 
lilia . . . . quae modo decerpens . . . . proposito florem praetulit officio, 
Prop. iv. 3. 57 Flore sacella tego. 

There are two characteristic changes necessitated by taking lines 
out of their context, the substitution of mihi for nam in iv. 155 and of 
erit for enim in v. 46. Similar changes occur in the Petronius selections. 

Vincent of Beauvais quotes Calpurnius several times, always calling 
him Scalpurius as in n, except once when the name appears as Cal- 
purius in the printed editions (Doct. V. 11). The quotations are given 
by Giarratano in his second edition (p. xxxv) but are somewhat mis- 
leading because he quotes only one edition with its misprints. Thus 
he quotes the Venice edition as having cadent in Nem. iv. 22. But the 
Douai edition has cedent and that of Nuremberg (Copinger 6257) 
has the correct candent, which Vincent no doubt used. All three edi- 
tions have hic in Nem. iv. 21, but the passage is quoted again, with the 
correct hoc as well as candent. Nem. iv. 24 and 32 are given twice, 
once with the correct forma, once with fortuna. Again, the printed 
editions of Vincent wrongly have nec est quod commodet in one place 
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and correctly give est nec se quod commodet' in another though even in 
the first passage one edition correctly has est nec. All this merely 
means that the tradition preserved in the printed editions is corrupt 
and that a new edition of Vincent is greatly needed. The florilegia (at 
least as corrected) agree on the text of the passages quoted by Vincent 
and thus give no aid in identifying his manuscript. Only the name 
Scalpurius confirms the conclusion arrived at in an earlier article that 
Vincent’s manuscript was n. 


Ill. OTHER AUTHORS 


In this section I shall treat briefly a number of authors for whom I 
have only partial data, whether collected by me or by others. The 
order is that of the major florilegia with which I am dealing.? 

The selections from the Psychomachia of Prudentius have not been 
studied, but it can be said definitely that Vincent of Beauvais used n 
for his citations from that poem. Not only do the selections agree in 
location, but there is one reading which definitely links him with n. 
In verse 112 all the manuscripts and n p a have lenta. A second hand 
in n expunged the n—and Vincent has leta. 

In his large edition of Claudian in the Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica’ Birt gives the contents of ne p and of a number of other 
florilegia but cites only a few readings, and those chiefly of p. His 
division of all the florilegia into three classes is faulty, for such read- 
ings as he gives show that ne p (his first class) have a relationship 
with Cheltenham 4534 (his class II. A) and Paris 15155 (his third 
class). Birt places p closest to Paris 18552 of the complete manu- 
scripts. As this once belonged to Loisel, it may have come from 
Beauvais.‘ As for Vincent of this same Beauvais, he seems to have 
used n for only part of his quotations. 

For Statius’ Thebaid the florilegia have not been quoted by editors.® 
The many manuscripts of the Thebaid, in so far as they have been 
examined, fall into two classes, P of the ninth century from Corbie, 


1 The reading quod se of some editions (Nuremberg, Venice, Douai) is an error; that 
of the ‘“R Printer’ (Copinger 6242) agrees with the florilegia in reading se quod. 

?T am greatly indebted to Professor Harold North Fowler, consultant in classical 
literature in the Library of Congress, for examining some of the old editions of Vincent 
of Beauvais in that library. 

3 Auct. Ant., Tomus X (1892), clxxiii ff. 4 Class. Phil., XXIII (1928), 156. 

5 T have readings of e a for the early books only. 
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and a group of others, many of which are of French origin. The 
florilegia generally agree with the second class against P: 

i. 165 tune P tum cett. tu ea; 416 que P D om. ea cett.; 472 forsitan P 
forsan e a cett.; ii. 247 merentur P K (?) meretur a cett.; 320 curis P cura a cett. 
But in one instance they agree with P: i. 472 premiserit P ea pre- 
miserat cett. Possibly, then, they come from an intermediate manu- 
script, as does D, which Garrod thinks of importance. Other inter- 
esting readings are: 

i. 112 tum e a &8 tunc cett.; illa H D? Q? 7? 8 ipsa e a ira cett.; ii. 134 Iam 
nova ea Iam de 8 Et iam cett.; iii. 4 praatrati a! verati (=patrati) B* parati 
cett. edd. patrati Lachmann; iii. 217 Torta e 8 Tota cett. 

The likeness to 6, a Cambridge manuscript used by Bentley and only 
partly reported by Miiller, is noticeable. The next to the last instance 
is particularly interesting: a’s reading (pra and tra are in abbrevia- 
tion) seems to be intended for patrati, which may be the right reading. 
To conclude, then, the florilegia may come from a manuscript of some 
interest because of its relation both to P and the second class; as in 
other cases, the tradition is French; manuscript 6 is worth investigating. 

The quotations from the Thebaid and Achilleid given by Vincent of 
Beauvais are cited by Manitius.? Many are from the later books, on 
which I have no report for the florilegia, but the four which fall within 
the part on which I have report are found in the florilegia. ii. 446, 490, 
and iii. 6 are given in part only by Vincent and the florilegia. We may 
therefore feel that Vincent drew all his Statius passages from a 
florilegium. But n, identified as Vincent’s florilegium, does not contain 
Statius—and never did. We must therefore reckon with the possi- 
bility that Vincent had access to another anthology besides n. That 
possibility suggests itself in other cases too. 

In the case of Ovid the situation is complicated: for some of his 
works the florilegia have been drawn upon; for others, ignored. In 
surveying the field let us begin with the amatory poems. In his dis- 


1 For these manuscripts I have followed Klotz (Teubner, 1908), Garrod (Oxford, 
1906), Miiller (1870). 


2 Philologus, LII (1894), 543. 
3It might be thought that n once contained Statius at the end, after Virgil. But 
f. 160v, on which Virgil ends, is partly blank. Furthermore, it is the end of gathering 


xx, and gathering xxi contains a grammatical treatise. Both gatherings were numbered 
by the original scribe. 
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sertation on their text tradition Tafel discusses in an interesting 
fashion how florilegia came into being.! He mentions Diez. B. 60 and 
Leiden Vulc. 48 but has no word about ne pa. The neglect of these 
fuller anthologies weakens his conclusions. 

The lack of a good critical edition of the amatory poems makes it 
impossible to place the florilegia even tentatively.2 The one fact that 
we can glean is that Vincent of Beauvais* used his florilegium for over 
half of his citations and another source for the rest. A comparison of 
the citations of the Amores in the Strasburg and Douai editions of the 
Historiale, as reported by Richter and Manitius, shows a surprising 
difference: the later edition has fifty-two more lines than the other.‘ 
Whether these additions are due to a revision by Vincent himself or a 
mediaeval successor or the publishers of one of the printed editions 
remains uncertain. That these are additions in the later edition and 
not omissions from the earlier is proved by two sets of facts: (1) two- 
thirds of these added passages do not occur in n, Vincent’s primary 
source, and those that do, show no particularly close connection to n 
in text; (2) all but eleven of the lines in the Strasburg edition occur 
again (sometimes more than once) in the Doctrinale, whereas not one 
of the fifty-two added lines appears there. 

Vincent evidently made up his list of quotations by taking an 
abridgment of n and adding in the margins from another source. 
Proof of this statement is found in certain misplacements in the His- 
toriale of passages which do not occur in n: i. 6. 29-30, 59-60 (not in 
n) are after i. 7. 66 (in n), and ii. 11. 22 (not in n) is before ii. 10. 33. 
Among the readings which show his use of n most clearly are (the 
vulgate is in parentheses) : 

i. 4. 46 ipse (ecce); 7. 63 minuit (-et); 15. 40 Tum (Cum); ii. 2. 28 unquam 
(autem): 10. 33 querit (-at), lassavit (-rit), eundo (arando); 34 bibit (-at); 
11. 24 Tendit (Currit); 25 ventos exhorret (cum v. horret); iii. 4. 6 ni (ne), 
ipsa (illa); 7 mentem (corpus), 26 preda (cura). 


1Sigmund Tafel, Die Ueberlieferungsgeschichte von Ovids Carmina amatoria (1910), 
45 ff. 

2 T have photostats of e covering the Amores through ii. 6. 39-40 and of n through iii. 
8. 54. No readings of n e pa have been published, so far as I know. 

3 His quotations of Ovid are given by Manitius in Philologus, Suppl. VII (1899), p. 
746, from the Douai edition; and those in the Historiale, by O. Richter, De Vincentiit 
Bellovacensis Excerptis Tibullianis (1865), from the first edition of Strasburg. 


4In this respect the Venice edition of 1494 agrees with that of Strasburg. 
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In iii. 4. 6-7, in which Vincent has three n readings, he (or one of his 
editors) changed n’s serves to the vulgate claudas (unless we are to 
assume that Vincent here used a florilegium slightly different from n).1 

For the Heroides we have a collation of n and p by Sedlmayer,? who 
correctly inferred that neither is a copy of the other. Their archetype 
he assigned to the “interpolated” class. It is curious to note that n 
omits a large number of lines found in e p. 

The florilegia give a really valuable bit of information in indicating 
that the epistle of Sappho to Phaon came after Her. xiv. D. Heinsius 
placed it there in his edition of 1629. It has usually been presumed 
that he did it on his own authority, but he probably had access to a 
florilegium. That at least is my answer to Schneidewin’s query® how it 
happened that Heinsius placed the poem just where the florilegia do. 
Heinsius may have obtained the information from the florilegium 
which we know Scaliger had, for Scaliger’s notes were available to him.* 

Only one complete manuscript of the Sappho epistle antedates the 
fifteenth century, a Frankfurt manuscript of the thirteenth. The 
florilegia agree with this in the text of 33-34, where the other manu- 
scripts give something entirely different. 

Vincent of Beauvais also places the Sappho epistle after Her. xiv 
in quoting a single line from that poem. Sedlmayer rightly concluded 
that he is no independent authority but used a florilegium since he 

1In case of difference I have followed the superior first edition of Strasburg. The 
inadequacy of the printed editions, and especially that of Douai, is well illustrated by 
these examples. At i. 7. 63 the edition of the ‘‘R Printer” and that of Douai have the 
florilegium reading minuit in Doct. IV. 134; in Hist. VI. 108 the Strasburg edition has 
this reading, but those of Venice and Douai have the vulgate minuet—just another 
instance of ‘‘correction”’ of these editions from the current texts. At ii. 2. 28 the Douai 
edition omits both unquam and autem in Hist. VI. 109, though wnquam is in the Stras- 
burg and Venice editions. In Doct. IV. 92 the line is quoted again, with wnquam in the 
Douai edition and that of the ‘‘R Printer’ (Copinger 6242). For i. 15. 40 the situation 
is more complicated: In Hist. VI. 109 the Strasburg edition reads Tum, with n; the 
Venice and Douai editions have Tunc; the vulgate is Cum. In Nat. XX XI. 107 the edi- 
tions of the ‘‘R Printer’ (Copinger 6242), of Nuremberg (Copinger 6257), and of Douai 
again have Tum. But in Doct. V. 117 the ‘‘R Printer’’ and Douai editions have Cum. 


It may be that Vincent himself is responsible for this reading, but I prefer to charge 
it to the printed editions, whether by accident or design. 


2 Wiener Studien, XXII (1900), 229. In addition I have photostats of e from xi. 35 
to the end and of parts of n and p. There are a number of omissions and errors in 
Sedlmayer. 


3 Rhein. Mus., III (1845), 146. 
4S. G. De Vries, Epistula Sapphus ad Phaonem (1885), p. 2. 
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quotes the line in the form found only in n and p (e). In other poems, 
too, Vincent quotes lines in the form given by the florilegia alone. But 
while Vincent used n for most of his quotations, he also availed him- 
self of another, presumably complete, manuscript. 

An intimate glimpse of Vincent’s method of procedure is afforded us 
by his excerpts from the Heroides. He cites many lines omitted in n 
but found in the other florilegia. For a moment we wonder whether 
our former conclusion that Vincent’s florilegium was n is right—but 
only for a moment. xvii. 190-92 are quoted by Vincent and are found 
in e p, but n has only 191-92. Yet Vincent did not use e p or some 
other anthology, nor did he use a complete manuscript for the three 
lines. At this point the impatient reader (if any) exclaims that this is 
an impossible situation. Let us try to calm him by making what 
seems to be a preposterous suggestion: Vincent depended on n for 
191-92 and on a complete manuscript for 190. The proof is this: In 
191 e p and the complete manuscripts read errat ut ipsi; n has (in the 
first hand) ut errat ubique, with the ut expunged; Vincent reads errat 
ubique.! The reading of n (unnoted by Sedlmayer) clearly reveals 
that it was copied from a manuscript which underwent emendation. 

In his Budé edition of the Metamorphoses (1928) Lafaye published 
a few readings of n and p, but they are not sufficient to determine 
whether Vincent used n to any extent. The Vincent citations are given 
by Manitius and, less completely, by Magnus in his edition of 1914. 

For the Tristia we have reports on six florilegia and Vincent in 
Owen’s edition of 1889, but curiously he does not include n e p a, which 
are more important than most of those he quotes.’ Paris 8069 contains 
only twenty lines, and only three of these are found in the other 
florilegia. It belongs to a different class. Paris 8465, the fullest of all, 
also belongs to a different class. The rest belong to the same general 
family. All have passages not found in any of the others, but Bod. 
Can. Patr. 43 has only passages found in Vincent and is almost cer- 
tainly descended from his work, as shown by striking agreements in 
reading at i. 1. 43, 76; 5. 26; iv. 4. 72; 12. 31.5 That Bodl. Add. A. 


1 Such is the reading of the Strasburg edition. The Venice and Douai editions have 
errat ut ipsi, an interpolation from the vulgate Ovid. 


2T have photostats of n. 


3In i. 5. 47 this manuscript agrees with n in the wrong ethera; this is what Vincent 
must have written, but his editors have corrected to ethere. 
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208! and n are derived from the same archetype is indicated by these 
readings: 


i. 1. 101 Ne potius (Tantum ne); 4. 4 Interdum (Sponte sed); iii. 13. 24 
magnis (tantis); vix (nec); iv. 1. 5 Sepe sibi (Hoc est cur); 6 cantu (numero); 
v. 1. 28 Sepe est mens (Materia est); 4. 15 sapiens omnis (tamen ut debet); 
6. 42 est etiam (crede mihi). 


These florilegia are most often in agreement with D (Gotha), p 
(Harl. 2699, written in France), v (Bodl. B. N. Rawl. 107, from 
France), ¢ (Leid. Lat. bibl. publ. 191.d. from Liége, written in 
Flanders or Holland), « (Eton, written in England). These belong 
chiefly to Owen’s vaguely defined second, or inferior, class; his first 
class consists largely of Italian manuscripts. 

Vincent’s general dependence on n is clear, though he supple- 
mented it from other sources. Thus he quotes i. 1. 41, 8. 15-16, 9. 35, 
which are not found in n. Among the agreements are the misplace- 
ment of i. 1. 40 after 43 and i. 4. 4 after i. 9 and the following readings: 

i. 4. 4 Interdum (Sponte sed); ii. 103 Ei (Heu Vince.) mihi cur (Cur aliquid); 


353 nostri (nostro); v. 4. 15 sapiens omnis (tamen ut debet) ; 16 Frena—more 
(M.—f.); 5. 50 Materiam tristi (T. m.). 


There are some indications that Vincent or his editors corrected 
n's reading, e.g., v. 8. 17 nitet n manet Vine. cett. Incidentally, 
n’s reading, which seems to be unique, is perhaps preferable to 
Heinsius’ venit or Gronovius’ meat, adopted by Owen and Ehwald. It 
remains uncertain whether the reading Quod minime (Quod minimum 
n, Quodque parum ceit.) is an independent correction or due to the 
use of another florilegium, for Berlin, Diez. B. 60 has the same reading; 
compare, too, their agreement in iii. 7. 37 (dolebit), where n has the 
vulgate dolebis. 

In the Doctrinale Vincent has several quotations from the Tristia 
which do not appear in the collection found in the Historiale: iv. 1. 
37-38 (Doct. V. 118), iv. 6. 33-34 (Doct. IV. 78). In the former there 
is an unusual reading in common with n: furor hic aliquid for quiddam 
furor hic. This shows that Vincent had an abridgment of n from which 
he drew for his quotations in all his works and that in the Historiale he 
did not always give all that he had in his abridgment. 


1 Found to be a member of our group of florilegia in the Tibullus selections. 
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In his edition of the Jbis (1881) Ellis reports n a and the shorter 
florilegium Douai 690, besides others that have not concerned us here- 
tofore.! But, judging from a few readings, they all belong to the same 
tradition. Thus in 109 all have calidus, where the complete manu- 
scripts offer clarus; in 43 n, a, Brit. Mus. 18459, and Bodl. Canon. 
Patr. Lat. 43 have semper dum instead of donec mihi; in 125 n, Brit. 
Mus., and Bodl. have Luctato(s)que? instead of Luctatusque. Vincent’s 
citations as given by Manitius and Merkel agree in location with those 
in n.* The readings also agree with those of n in 43, 109, and 111, just 
quoted. Thus we may be sure that Vincent made use only of n for 
the Ibis. 

Brit. Mus. 18459 is definitely based on Vincent’s Historiale. This is 
proved not only by comparisons of readings but by a bit of evidence 
taken more or less at random. On f. 3v the selections from Virgil are 
prefaced by a few remarks on the poet (beginning Constat Virgilium 
inter omnes) which are taken verbatim from Hist. VI. 61. Vincent 
credits his information to Helinandus. 

For the Fasti there are no available reports on ne pa. In his edi- 
tion of 1841, Merkel furnishes readings of the related b, and Manitius 
gives the Vincent citations. As five of these are found also in }, it is 
safe to assume that Vincent took at least some of his quotations of 
the Fasti from his florilegium. 

Keller and Holder give the readings of n for the Satires and Epistles 
but not the Odes and Epodes of Horace.‘ Its readings usually agree 
with those of the manuscripts of Vollmer’s first class:> Serm. i. 4. 35; 
ii. 3. 213, 235; 4. 22; Epist. i. 1. 48, 72; 6. 48; 7. 55; 11. 24; 16. 51; 17. 
28, 30; 18. 107; ii. 3. 49, 100, 111, 117, 196.6 The criterion on which 


1 Those familiar with Ellis’ work need not be told that his meticulosity in reporting 
unimportant variations of spelling is no assurance that he has given all the readings of 
a manuscript. Thus n has, inter alia, 32 tempora (for limina), 39 positisque, 111 tibi (for 
se), 135 iatiges. These readings I take from a photostat of n. 

2 IT suspect that a has this too, and that Zllis’ silence is no proof to the contrary. 

3 Vincent cites 120, not 121, as stated by Manitius. 

4 Leipzig, 1869; 2d ed., 1925. But there are many omissions of lines (especially in 
the Satires) and readings in their report. Thus it has Serm. i. 2. 4-15, 24, 111-16, 134, 
not merely 24. Ini.3 it has 19-20, 21-24, 27-37, 43-67, 70-95, 111, 115-16, 119, 139-41, 
in addition to the lines cited by K. and H. 

5 In his editio maior of 1907. Cf. Philologus, Suppl. X (1905), 261. 

® It agrees with A, an important member of this class, also in Epist. i. 5. 17; 6. 11, 
35; 10. 41; 18. 87. 
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Vollmer chiefly depends, the order of the works of Horace, points the 
same way, as the Epodes precede the Ars. 

But there are also agreements with the second class: Serm. i. 1. 35, 
79; 2. 6; 4. 25, 65; ii. 3. 96, 174, 227; 7. 19 (ac prior); Epist. i. 2. 33; 
6. 11, 18; 7. 73; 16. 8; 18. 82; ii. 2. 112; 3. 294, 305, 331, 435. There 
are even readings found only in the ® group of the second class:! 
Serm. i. 1. 91; 3. 34; 6. 75, 83; ii. 3. 72 (ura), 317; Epist. i. 2. 34; 4. 
11; 7. 93; 16. 61, 63. But this picture is misleading, for the first and 
second classes are not sharply differentiated at all times, probably as 
a result of crossing, so that a manuscript of the second class may have 
a good many readings of the first, and vice versa. Thus we find that 
¥y (Paris 7975), a manuscript of the second class,’ has fifteen of the 
eighteen readings of the first class which have just been listed as being 
in n. Of especial interest is the fact that in the first book of the 
Epistles A* agrees seven times with the reading of n (i. 5. 12; 6. 18; 
7. 93; 10. 25; 16. 38; 17. 36; 18. 91). If A were available for the 
Satires and the second book of the Epistles (including the Ars poetica), 
there might be more agreements with it in both its original and cor- 
rected form. So we conclude that n is descended from a manuscript of 
the first class which, like A, received a number of readings from a manu- 
script of the second class. Another lead is furnished by a number of 
agreements with Paris 8213, a twelfth-century manuscript which Keller 
and Holder think originated in Orléans or Fleury. Most noteworthy is 
se inflans sic in Serm. ii. 3. 317 where most manuscripts have sufflans se. 

Another point of passing interest is that in Serm. ii. 2. 234 all the 
reported manuscripts have Jn, but n has Tu, which Vollmer accepts 
and attributes to Bentley. I do not cite this (as some might) to prove 
that n is of great independent value but to show that Bentley either 
was anticipated in emendation by an obscure predecessor or that he 
found the reading in some manuscript. 

Vincent of Beauvais took most of his numerous quotations of 


Horace’ from n. In the lists given in the Historiale only the following 

1 Vollmer, op. cit., p. 299. 

2 So, no doubt, Vollmer would have considered it if he had included it, for it contains 
the works of Horace in the order found in the manuscripts of the second class. Keller 
and Holder place it in their first class. 

3 Keller and Holder’s first (not second) edition of the Satires and Epistles, with sup- 
plements by Manitius, Analekten zur Geschichte des Horaz im Mittelalter (1893), p. 111. 


There are many omissions in both, in spite of Manitius’ tribute to Keller and Holder's 
accuracy. 
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are not found in n: Epist. i. 3. 15-17; ii. 2. 11, 56; 3. 78, 96-98. There 
are a few additional quotations elsewhere in his work, but they are 
generally taken indirectly. So Epist. ii. 3. 65 is cited in a grammatical 
discussion in Doct. II. 66, based entirely on Priscian, and the quota- 
tion comes from the same source. Epist. ii. 145-46, 288 (Hist. V. 72) 
are taken, as the context shows, from the scholia on Terence known 
as “commentarius recentior.”! Among the readings which associate 
Vincent with n are: 

Serm. i. 5. 32 homo factus ad unguem (a. u. f. h.); 6.15 populus (-0); ii. 
8. 73 Multorum ingenium (ducis i.); Epist. i. 2. 57* vers. interpol. (om.); 18. 
91 (om.); ii. 1. 88, 84 Sunt qui (Vel quia). 

But in many cases Vincent seems to have added from another 
source lines which were in n. This is indicated by disturbance of order 
coupled with differences of text. The lines which disturb the order 
usually differ in one or more readings from n, while the agreements 
listed above all occur in lines found in the normal position. At times 
Vincent quotes Horace directly from his florilegium, as Epist. ii. 3. 
359 in Hist. VI. 67, Doct. IV. 141, V. 55 (Quandoque, etc.), at times 
indirectly, as this same line is given in Doct. XVII. 43 (Interdum, etc.). 
This is taken from Jerome (Epist. 84). Verse 360 is included in the 
quotation with the reading ignoscere for obrepere, as in Jerome.? 
Keller and Holder report this reading only from Paris 8069, which 
might lead one to suspect a dependence of Vincent on this manuscript; 
the truth is that both drew on Jerome.’ 

Signs of modernization of the quotations in the printed editions of 
Vincent, especially the latest, that of Douai, are to be found in the 
selections from Horace as of other authors. In Hist. VI. 68 the Stras- 
burg and Venice editions agree with n in reading catenis (Epist. i. 2. 
63), but the Douai edition has catena, in agreement with some manu- 
scripts and editions of Horace. In Doct. IV. 134 even the Douai edi- 
tion has catenis, as does that of the ‘“R Printer” (Copinger 6242). 
Again in the same chapter, after Epist. i. 2. 57 the Douai edition omits 
the spurious verse previously mentioned, though the Strasburg and 

1F. Schlee, Scholia Terentiana (1893), p. 163. 

2 So the edition in the Vienna Corpus, following most of the manuscripts; the Migne 
edition has obrepere, reintroduced from the Horace manuscripts. 

3 Especially from the text of these two lines Manitius drew the conclusion that 
Vincent’s source (which he assumes was a single one) was very corrupt. 
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Venice editions have it and the Douai edition itself includes it in Doct. 
IV. 131, as does the “R” edition. Epist. i. 16. 53 is quoted in a 
mediaeval form in Doct. IV. 12 and 106 (“R Printer,’ Douai), and 
this is found also in Hist. VI. 68 in the Strasburg edition, but the 
Venice and Douai editions change to the vulgate in this chapter. At 
least this is the apparent explanation. It is possible however that 
Vincent used the correct form in the Historiale but the mediaeval 
form in the Doctrinale and that the Strasburg editor changed from 
the former to the latter in the Historiale. This is suggested by the fact 
that n has the correct form. 

The florilegium Paris 8818A, of the fifteenth century, is given 
preference over n by Keller and Holder. It contains fewer passages 
than 7 and none that are not in n. In fact, I believe that it is based 
on Vincent, with a few additions from other sources. It contains no 
quotations not in Vincent’s Historiale except Serm. i. 1. 69-70; Epist. 
ii. 3. 390; i. 2. 54; 7. 18. These last two lines occur together between 
i. 2. 63 and 69 and are an evident insertion. Similarly, the first three 
occur together between Epist. i. 18. 39 and 68. The agreements of this 
manuscript with Vincent are very close: Serm. i. 1. 46 (hic, quam); 
2. 24; 3. 1, 75;! Epist. i. 5. 12; ii. 3. 350 (Non). There is also identity 
in the order of lines. But what is still more extraordinary is its agree- 
ment in error with the Venice edition of Vincent. I would not be so 
bold as to assert that the Paris manuscript was based on this edition; 
but I believe that, if such be not the truth, then it and the Venice edi- 
tion come from the same source—either one of the early printed edi- 
tions or a late manuscript. Some of the readings which have led me 
to this conclusion are: 

Serm. i. 2. 24 in om.; 3. 2 inducunt; Epist. i. 18. 37 neque om.; 68 caveto; 
87 tu om.; ii. 1. 84 parcere. 

In proportion to size Juvenal is the most popular poet in our group 
of florilegia. The passages contained in n and p are listed by Hosius,? 
but not all of their readings are given by him. He rightly concludes 
that n and p belong to a different tradition from Munich 6292 (Frisin- 
gensis) and Cologne 194 in spite of a few resemblances. They have a 

1 Keller and Holder’s report on Vincent is wrong. I pass over numerous other mis- 
takes of theirs. 

2C. Hosius, Apparatus Criticus ad Iuvenalem (1888), p. 105. 
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number of readings in common with P, the best manuscript of Juvenal, 
but on the whole belong to the other class. The confused state of 
Juvenal criticism, due in large part to the intricate interrelations of 
the manuscripts, makes it difficult to place the florilegia very definite- 
ly. The study of Knoche,' more definite in its conclusions than the 
material warrants, does not help us. There are some agreements with 
almost every manuscript quoted by Leo,? Hosius, and Housman.’ But 
the manuscript to which they show the greatest affinity is Laur. 34. 
25, a twelfth-century manuscript of which Perret‘ published a colla- 
tion under the designation D.° Perret thinks that the part containing 
Juvenal may have been written in France. Among the most interest- 
ing similarities between the florilegia and the Florence manuscript are 6 

ili. 244 populus magno np D (m. p.); v. 87 caulus x D (caulis); viii. 2 
pictosque n p D (pictos); 3 et om. n D; 66 trahunt n p D (ducunt); 87 cum 
te—tandem n p D (tandem—cum te); xi. 14 querit n D (querunt) ; 34 Curius 
n D (Curtius); 35 tue n p DB L (sue, sui, suis, sua); xiii. 55 assurrexerit n 
DBE (-at); 164 flumina n D (lumina); xiv. 41 et nD (ac); 129 medio 
solitus n p D (s. m.). 

Vincent of Beauvais quotes some hundred lines from Juvenal. Since 
all but about ten occur in n, it is probable that he took most of them 


from this source. In the Historiale, where the quotations are given in 
order, there are only four lines not in n: vi. 97, 284-85, 349.7 As there 


1U. Knoche, Die Ui berlieferung Juvenals (Berlin, 1926). 


2In his fourth edition of the Persius and Juvenal of Jahn and Buecheler (Berlin, 
1910). 


3D. Iunit Iuvenalis Saturae (London, 1905). 
4 Jean-Louis Perret, La transmission du texte de Juvenal, Helsinki (1927). 


5 The terminology of Juvenal manuscripts is in a state of utter confusion. Hosius, 
Knoche, and Perret use the letter D for three different manuscripts. Under the circum- 
stances Perret may perhaps be forgiven for confusing Hosius’ DE (my pn) with 
Knoche’s and for devoting several pages to an argument innocently based on this 
confusion. A comedy of errors if there ever was one, though the participants do not at 
all resemble one another. 


® The first reading is that of n (and p where Hosius quotes it) and D; that of the 
other manuscripts is in parentheses. 


7 Manitius in Philologus, L (1891), 362, fails to include ii. 83. Many of the passages 
quoted in the Historiale are found also in the Doctrinale and Naturale, but the latter ap- 
parently have no additional quotations except ii. 78-81, iii. 283, iv. 98, vi. 129-31, vii. 
136, ix. 125-26, 129. Hist. XXIX. 109 has xi. 25-27. But some of these were probably 
not taken directly from Juvenal: so iv. 98 seems to be derived at second hand from 
Peter Helie and xi. 25-27 from Helinandus. Of the foregoing vi. 129-31, ix. 125-26 are 
not in n. 
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is a disturbance of order at this point in Vincent (223 follows 349), 
it may well be that Vincent added these lines in the margin of the 
selections he made from n. There is also a disturbance of order in 
Satire xiii, verses 141-42 preceding 130-34. As this order occurs also 
in n, it gives evidence for the dependence of Vincent on n. The quota- 
tion of a number of lines in the same incomplete form by both tends 
to confirm this dependence (ii. 83; ili. 153, 183; vi. 300, 617; viii. 97; 
x. 173). Among the more unusual agreements in readings are:! 

vi. 223 Sic (Hoc); xiii. 132 summam d. vestem (v. d. s.); 303 Magnis 
(Tantis). 

Tampering with the later editions of Vincent is again clearly 
shown. The result is that Vincent’s dependence on n is obscured. In 
Hist. VIII. 138 the Strasburg edition agrees with n p in reading hoc 
and iam (iii. 182), but the Venice and Douai editions have the vulgate 
id and hic. Note also especially xiv. 128 Mucida n cett. Vincent (Doct. 
IV. 145 Douai), Muscida n? (s sscr.) Vincent (Hist. VIII. 138 Ven. 
Douai) ; 129 medio solitus n Vincent (Hist. VIII. 138 Stras., Doct. IV. 
145 “R Printer” Douai), s. m. cett. Vincent (Hist. VIII. 138 Ven. 
Douai). 

Some other agreements of the later editions of Vincent with the 
vulgate against » (where I have not checked the early editions) may 
be due to the same cause. Others again may be due to correction by 
the early editors or even by Vincent himself. 

Readings of seven florilegia of Persius, including n and p, were pub- 
lished by Wotke and Hosius.? Of the others, none shows a close rela- 
tionship to these. The slight resemblance of Cologne 194, which is 
very brief, is dispelled when we examine the citations from Juvenal. 
Wotke and Hosius point out that n and p agree now with P, now 
with a, and thus belong to a mixed class.’ 


1 The vulgate is in parentheses. I have omitted many readings which occur in other 
manuscripts. 

2 Rhein. Mus., XLIII (1888), 494. There are many errors in their report, at least of 
n, of which I have photostats. Among them are: Prol. 9 verba nostra; i. 7 ne; ii. 13 
agri; 73 iusque; iii. 100 viva; 112 cribro; iv. 5 milvus; 31 Sepe, farratam, ollam; v. 60 
Nunc; 61 relicti; 72 et in axe; 82 hec nobis; 84 Qui; 97 Ne, quod quis; 102 arator; 117 sub 
p.; 182 Mane; 133 queo; 135 Castoreum n'; 176 sui quem semper d.; vi. 14 si pinguior; 20 
empto. Also n has v. 38 and 55. 

3 The reading iuvenesque for puerique (v. 64) occurs in only one of Jahn’s manuscripts 
(a late one) and in Vat. Reg. lat. 1562 (Dorothy M. Robathan in Class. Phil., XXVI 
[1931], 284). There are other resemblances to this manuscript. 
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Of twenty-seven lines quoted by Vincent,' all but six are in n, and 
this was presumably his source for most of them. Two of the lines are 
missing in p (v. 116-17). i. 7 is quoted in the same abbreviated form 
by both Vincent and the florilegia. In Hist. VIII. 137 the Strasburg 
edition omits occa et, as does n, but in the Venice edition it was re- 
stored from the current editions of Persius, and in the Douai edition 
it became occa en. In Doct. IV. 105 the line occurs again. The edition 
of the “R Printer’’ (Copinger 6242) has occa; that of Douai, occa en— 
both presumably due to restoration. Other agreements of Vincent and 
n are i. 7 ne; v. 117 sub; 133 inquis. 

In the case of Martial we have a peculiar situation. As it happened, 
the inferior florilegium b (Berlin, Diez. B. 60) was the first to be 
quoted (Schneidewin’s first edition, 1842) and has received more at- 
tention? than n, which Schneidewin quoted incompletely and unin- 
telligently in the Preface of his edition of 1853. He also quoted the all 
but worthless fifteenth-century Berlin manuscript, theol. lat. Fol. 
381. The readings of e p a have remained entirely unknown. 

The manuscripts of Martial are divided by editors into three 
classes.? The florilegia generally agree with the class called C4. But 
there are some exceptions which make us wonder whether the arche- 


type of the florilegia was a manuscript of the C4 class crossed from 
the others or whether the current classification is defective. Thus we 
have agreements with A“, the best of the classes though not repre- 
sented by any complete manuscript: 


i. 88. 3 Parvo n Ts Pario cett.; iii. 31. 2 Albanique n T urbanique BA 
(om. CA); 3 domino n T dominae BA (om. CA); numerose n numerosa T 
numerosus BA (om. CA); 4 massa n T mensa BA (om. CA); iv. 56. 5 audis n T 
avidis C4 avidus BA; v. 67. 4 suam n T suae cett.; vi. 48. 6 Hoe (Hec) mihi 
sunt vestrae n T H, v. m.s. cett.; vill. 55(56). 23 ego n T ero cett.; ix. 92. 7 Gaio 
n T Gai cett.; xi. 84. 1 umbras n T undas cett.; 5 mitius n T mitior cett.; 10 
pascet n pascat T poscet cett.; xiii. 17. 3 tecumque n T pariterque cett. 


1 Manitius in Philologus, LXT (1902), 469. 


2 E.g., in Lindsay’s edition. In discussing the Laus Pisonis, I made the suggestion 
that b (Martial editors call it D) was descended from e, the Escorial manuscript. See 
also on the Culez. 


3 Besides the two Schneidewin editions, the only others worthy of attention for our 
purpose are Friedliinder’s (1886) and Lindsay’s (Oxford, 1902). The Teubner text by 
Heraeus (1925) reproduces Lindsay. My notes on the florilegia cover all of n, from xii. 
60. 13 in p (f. 110v), and from xi. 67 in e (f. 92). 
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That these agreements are due not to crossing but to descent seems 
to be indicated by another line of evidence. The A“ group consists 
entirely of excerpt manuscripts, the fullest of which is T. The group 
contains many passages not in the florilegia and, per contra, the latter 
give numerous verses not found in the former. But in a number of 
cases both the A“ group and the florilegia cite the same portion of an 
epigram. The following examples seem numerous enough to be sig- 
nificant :! 

i. 53. 1-8, 6-12 T, 1-3, 7-12 n; iv. 61. 1-4, 7-8, 13-16 T, 13-16 n; v. 19. 
1-18 T, 15-18 R, 1-10, 15-16 n; vii. 12. 1-4, 9-12 T, 1-2 R, 3-4 n; viii. 21. 
1-4, 9-12 T, 1-2 R, 11-12 n; ix. 35. 1-8, 11-12 T n; x. 2. 9-12 T n, 11 R; 48. 
7-14, 17-24 T, 8-15, 17-24 n; xi. 56. 1-10, 13-16 T n; 58. 1-10 T, 5-10 n; 
xii. 14. 1-12 T, 5-12 R, 5-6 ne; 34. 8-11 T ne; 48. 1-6, 9-10, 13-18 T, 13- 
18 ne. 

These instances suggest (they do not prove) that H T R (the A4 
group) and the florilegia are descended from an excerpt manuscript 
which was fuller than any we have. Granted that some of these simi- 
larities of selection are not sufficiently close or that they are due to 
accident, still it is not easy to explain them all in this way. The omit- 
ted lines are often no less quotable than those included. 

Another sign of close relationship of the florilegia and A‘ is that the 
Laber spectaculorum is found only in them, of the early manuscripts. 
Two epigrams are known only from the florilegia. The hypothesis 
that the florilegia and A“ are derived from a fuller excerpt manu- 
script supports the view that we do not have the Liber spectaculorum 
in its original complete form. This is shown also by the shortness of 
the book and the absence of poems that one would expect to find.? 

There is also occasional agreement of the florilegia with B“ or 
B4AA against C4 or CAA4: 

i. 33. 3 luget n R BA licet C4; vi. 29. 8 ames n BA amas CA; 64. 24 quis n 
BA qui AA quid CA; vii. 46. 4 pisce n B4 prisce R C4; 47. 8 colos n colus BA 
solus CA; viii. 21. 11 sint n BA stent C4 tenet T; 44. 10 pullulet n palleat BA 
pallea C4; 47. 2 putet n B4 putat AACA; ix. 92. 1 sint n BA sunt AACA; x. 10. 
8 ire n BA iste CA; 47. 1 faciunt n BA faciant AACA; 48. 24 facient n BA 
faciunt AACA; 73. 9 Munere n BA Nomine CA; xi. 67.2 Matho n Maro T BA 
mare CA; xiii. 52. 1 pectore n p T BA pectora R CA. 


1 Schneidewin’s miserable report leaves it uncertain exactly what lines are contained 
in n. Thus xiii. 62. 2 and 122. 1-2 are in n, but there is no indication of that fact in 
Schneidewin (or Friedlinder or any other edition for that matter). 


2 Cf. Friedlinder, pp. 137-38. 
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It is unnecessary to detail the many remarkable cases of agreement 
between 7 and b; they are obviously close relatives. Lindsay noted 
this similarity, but did not think it called for the establishment of a 
separate family. True enough, but the relation of the florilegia to the 
other families still requires elucidation. In selecting an example of n’s 
inferiority Lindsay is unfortunate: He hits on x. 14. 1, where the 
word T'ucca is the foolish marginal addition of a reader whose work 
throughout the manuscript is an object lesson to all emenders. If you 
have the urge to emend, take a look at this unknown scholar’s brain 
storms and you will be cured forever. Nor is Lindsay fortunate in 
grouping the excerpta Frisingensia with our florilegia, as there is no 
more relation between them in Martial than in Tibullus or other 
authors. 

In the Catalecta attached to his edition of the Virgilian Appendix 
(1572-73) Scaliger published a number of previously unprinted poems, 
including Spect. 29-32 (p. 215). The first two are found in HR; the 
last two, only in our florilegia, of existing manuscripts. Did Scaliger 
use these sources or did he avail himself of one or more lost manu- 
scripts? Did he have access to a fuller excerpt manuscript, perhaps 
the archetype of HTR and the florilegia? Apparently not, for he prob- 
ably would have found other unpublished verses. Poems 29 and 30 
he copied from R, as Riese rightly inferred.' As to 31 and 32, he pre- 
sumably took them from his own florilegium, which was closely related 
to those known to us, as we noted in the discussion of Tibullus and 
other authors. These two poems had been published by Hadrianus 
Junius in his edition of 1559 but were not to be found in the ordinary 
editions of Martial, and for that reason were included by Scaliger.? 
It might be expected that Junius found the poems in the Arras manu- 
script which he consulted for the Laus Pisonis and which is still 
extant, but Junius tells us he obtained them from J. Douza. We know 
also that they came to Douza from P. Daniel.* Now in our discussion 
of Petroniust we saw that Douza had access to a florilegium which 
might have been e p a or a lost manuscript but not n. We learned too 


1 Anth. Lat. (2d ed., 1894), p. xl. Cf. also Schneidewin’s Martial (1842), p. 680. 

2 By confusion of numbering, Schneidewin says that n contains epigrams 30 and 31, 
but he should have said 31 and 32, or rather, 32, 31, the order in ne p and in Junius. 

3 The evidence is quoted by Schneidewin (1842), p. 17. 

4 Class. Phil., XXV (1930), 151-53. 
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that Daniel owned p, and that this manuscript came from the library 
of St. Victor.! So we can be sure that the two epigrams of Martial 
first became known through p, and that no manuscript of great im- 
portance has disappeared since the sixteenth century. Too often we 
are prone to exaggerate the importance of manuscripts cited by earlier 
scholars. Lindsay credits the poems to florilegia quaedam. If we in- 
terpret quaedam nicely in the sense of manuscripts which could be 
named if necessary, the word is well chosen, for the florilegia are 
nothing but our old friends ne p a. 

The two epigrams do not represent the entire contribution which 
Douza made to Junius. At viii. 44. 10 Junius credits the Douza manu- 
script with pullulet. This reading is found only in n (and presumably 
e p a); the complete manuscripts have pallea(t). At xi. 91. 1 Schneide- 
win reports “alius vet. codex Iunii” as having Aeolis heu. As this read- 
ing is found only in n, of reported manuscripts, it is obvious that 
Junius drew on p through Douza or on a. But there is further evidence 
of the use of a florilegium by Junius. He often quotes a manuscript of 
Martial which came from England. Schneidewin was uncertain 
whether all the readings attributed to any manuscript by Junius came 
from the Anglicanus, but nevertheless so credits them. The following, 
however, were clearly taken by Junius from p or a (the vulgate is in 
parentheses) : 

i. 19. 4 tibi, tollat n Jun. (istic, agat); 97. 1 Dum n? Jun. Sum n (Cum); 
iii. 94, 2 c(a)edere n G Iun. (scindere); iv. 5. 8 canio n Iun. plano T (cano); 
vii. 95. 12 forpicibus n C Gl $ p Tun. (formicibus, forficibus). 

Vincent of Beauvais certainly made use of his florilegium n in quoting 
Martial. It is probable that this was his only source, but the unsatisfac- 
tory nature of the texts of Vincent leaves the matter slightly uncertain.” 


1In p we find in the margin of poems 31 and 32 a note ‘‘Desunt in impress(is) 
codicibus Martialis.’”” This is in the hand which put notes in the margin of Petronius 
and which I conjectured to be that of Daniel. 


2In Doct. VI. 18 the Strasburg edition (as reported by Schneidewin), that of the 
“R Printer’? (Copinger 6242), and that of Douai read credimus (iii. 42. 4) with n 
against the vulgate creditur, but in Doct. VI. 21 they have been revised to agree with 
the vulgate in the same citation. In Nat. XX XI. 110 the Nuremberg edition (Copinger 
6257) has Faunius with n (ii. 80. 1); the Douai edition has the vulgate Fannius. In 
Doct. IV. 143 and V. 111 the Strasburg and Douai editions both have Faunius. It 
remains uncertain whether the vulgate readings dat nimis (nimis dat n) in xii. 10. 2 
(Doct. IV. 127, V. 126) and maxima (mazime n) in viii. 15. 8 (Doct. V. 1) are due to 
revision in these editions or to Vincent’s use of a source other than n. In the former 
passage the editions of Vincent have nulli satis in agreement with some manuscripts, 
while n agrees with others in satis nulli. In i. 15. 9-10 n has Nec and fluent; the editions 
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Friedlander' thought that Vincent must have had access to a complete 
Martial because he quotes the Preface to Book i, which Friedlander 
assumed from Schneidewin’s silence was absent from n. But the 
assumption was unjustified, for n has the parts of the Preface quoted 
by Vincent. A few of the more remarkable agreements between Vin- 
cent and n are: 

i. 4. 8 multis n Vine. (nobis); iii. 26. 5 te n Vine. (me); v. 42. 1 afflata n 
Vine. (effracta); 3 cum sorte n Vine. (sortemque); 52. 5 quaedam n cett. 
quoddam n? Vince.; 58.7 vives n Vine. (vivere); vi. 70. 7 Heu nostri male n 
Vine. (At n. bene); viii. 44. 1 moneo om. n Vince.; ix. 99. 8 sui n Vine. (tui); 
xi. 68. 2 levius pudeat n Vine. (p. 1.). 

Jacobus Magnus, who copied Petronius quotations from Vincent, 
did the same for Martial. He quotes xii. 12. 1 followed by x. 48. 24 
just as Vincent does. 

The French tradition of the manuscripts with which the florilegia 
are most closely connected is obvious enough: H came from “Hae- 
duorum finibus”; its copy T is a French manuscript; R came from 
Cluny. Lindsay rightly concludes from the descendants of the arche- 
type manuscript C“ that it was in a French library. 

For Terence the florilegia have never been investigated.? The in- 
complete reports of Terence manuscripts, even in Umpfenbach’s edi- 
tion, make it difficult to trace the relations of the florilegia, but some 
interesting thoughts are suggested by certain readings. The order of 
the plays is the same as in the y family. In Eun. 732 n reads Baco, 
in accordance with the Mythographus Vaticanus Tertius (Baccho) as 
against Libero. This is, of course, a gloss, but the agreement seems 
too much for coincidence. The Mythographus did not use one of our 
florilegia, for he quotes three passages from Terence which they do not 
contain. At this point the Mythographer was using Fulgentius (p. 40 
Helm), from whom he took the Terentian quotation. The Fulgentius 


of Vincent that have been examined have the vulgate Haec and fluunt in Nat. XXXII. 
104; in Doct. V. 106 the Strasburg and Douai editions have fluent. Note also ii. 53. 5 
potest n potes Dou. cett.; viii. 44. 9 coge n Nur. congere Dou. cett.; 10 pullulet n Nur. 
palleat Dou. cett.; x. 48. 24 facient n Stras. faciunt Nur. Dou. cett.; xi. 58. 5 Quod n Dou. 
Quid Nur. (?) cett. 


1P. 68 n. Two lines quoted by Vincent are not reported by Schneidewin, Fried- 
lander, or Manitius (Philologus, XLIX [1890], 563): xii. 10. 2 (Doct. IV. 147, V. 126) 
and viii. 15. 8 (Doct. V. 1). Both are in n. 

2T have reports of n for the whole, of p for f. 114 (to And. 319), of e for f. 97 (to 
And. 68), of a for f. 67v (to And. 920). 
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editions all give Libero and say nothing about Baccho. But some 
manuscripts of Fulgentius must have had Baccho, for Vincent of 
Beauvais (Doct. IV. 34), in quoting Fulgentius, gives that reading, 
though elsewhere (Doct. IV. 163; Hist. V. 73), quoting directly from 
Terence, he reads Libero. But the connection between Fulgentius and 
n remains unsolved. 

Of especial interest are the agreements of the florilegia with the 
lemmata in the commentary of Eugraphius. To be sure, these lem- 
mata have been tampered with! and do not always agree with Eu- 
graphius’ text, but the agreement of n with the lemmata when all the 
reported manuscripts have a different reading is very significant.” 

And. 330 hominis esse n Eug. lemma B Eug. B, esse h. Eug. a cett.; 845 
iam om. n a Eug. lemma, hab. Eug. B cett.; Ht. 210 Hoe scitum n Eug. lemma, 
Scitum Eug. cett.; 642 aut n Eug. lemma B, Eug. B,3 atque cett.; Ph. 42 aliquid 
divitioribus addant n, addant aliquid ditioribus Zug. lemma B, aliquid addant 
di(vi)tioribus n?’ cett.; 333 periculum est n B Eug. lemma, est p. cett.; 344 si 


cum ratione n Eug. lemma, cum r. si P??, cum r. cett.; 697 depravari n Eug. 
lemma, depravarier cett. 


Some of these agreements may be coincidental errors or emendations, 
such as the last, but that cannot be true of all. Obviously, the florilegia 
have a definite relation to the manuscript from which some of Eu- 
graphius’ lemmata were drawn; and just as obviously, a study of the 
relation of the lemmata to Terence manuscripts is necessary. 

There are too some agreements with the text of Eugraphius: 


Ht. 76 ad te nihil n Eug., ad te om. A’, nihil ad te cett.; Ph. 330 recte n H 
Toviales Eug. B (rete . ... quod quidam legunt ‘non recte tenditur’), rete 
cett.;4 344 quam cara et quam suavia sint n, quam cara sint et suavia Eug. B, 
q. sint suavia et q. c. sint cett.; 822 Quibus n F v Eug., Quas cett. 


1J. D. Craig, Ancient Editions of Terence (Oxford, 1929), pp. 84 ff. 


2 The letters n pa always refer to the florilegia; Eug. alone means the Eugraphius 
text; Eug. lemma means the lemma of Eugraphius. When I cite 8, it means that only 
this (superior) family gives the words, according to Wessner, and that a omits them. 
In at least one place (Ht. 642) Eugraphius must have written them. 


3 Omitted in a but necessary to the sense. 


4 J. D. Craig (Jovialis and the Calliopian Text of Terence (Oxford, 1927], p. 14) over- 
looks the fact that Eugraphius has recte and says: ‘‘This is a most unwarranted inter- 
ference with the text, and clearly Jov.’s own silly notion. We can see him glancing 
over the words without noting the sense. Rete he pounces on as a supposed misspelling 
of recte. A ‘corrector’ who does this sort of thing has no claim to be taken seriously 
elsewhere.’’ Of course, the Eugraphius reading (and that of n) may be due to inde- 
pendent error, but one wonders. Joviales should be studied in relation to Eugraphius. 
The reading of H I have taken from Bruns’ edition of 1811. 
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It will be noticed that, as in the lemmata, the agreement is always 
with 8, when this family differs from a. 

There are a few agreements with other ancient writers and com- 
mentators: 

And. 306 possis n p a Aug. (Civ. 14. 25, Trin. 13. 10), possit cett.; Hun. 265 


faciat n A Par. 10304 Don. lemma (Don.: Quid faciat legitur ‘quid facit’), 
facit n? cett. 


Besides Eun. 265, just mentioned, there are other agreements with 
A against the other manuscripts: 


Ad. 98 est om.; Ht. 923 te om. n A v; Ph. 243 cogitet n A D, cogites cett.; 
246 eveniet n A eveniat cett.; 454 mos est n A L mos cett. 


In agreement with 2 (all manuscripts except A) we find: 


Ad. 738 aequo animo n & animo aequo A; 825 quod n & (bis), quo A; Ht. 
504 iudicent n 3%, diiudicent A G Par. 10304; Ph. 821 parare in animo n &, 
in a. p. A. 


Agreements with some or all of the members of the y family are 
(besides Ph. 822 above): 


Ad. 38 instituere in animo n E F v y, in a. i. cett.; 77 se nescire n y, n. s. 8 
TIov.; 255 bene ny L, om. cett.; 824 facere impune nEF 7 «, i. f. cett.; 833 
senectus affert n y a. s. cett.; 857 scire n y, scisse cett.; 858 ut om. n y; Eun. 
874 Ex hab. n Ee, om. cett.; Hec. 73 illin CP LE F », om. cett.; 311 eum om. 
ny L; 406 es(t) perpetuo n CPLE, p. e. cett.; Ht. 75 est ab re tua n y, 
a. r. t. e. cett.; 796 est n y L, om. cett.; Ph. 241 sunt res n v, res sunt cett. 


On the other hand, the 6 group, especially G, show affinity to the 
florilegia: 


Ad. 39 parere n D EG, parare cett.; 71 rursus n Jov. D G L, rursum cett.; 
386 sapere est n G, e. s. cett.; And. 143 facies n pa G, facias cett.; 427 esse 
melius malle na G L Par. 10304, malle melius esse cett.; Ph. 339 ad s.n DG 
Par. 10304 E, asymbolum cett. 


As many of the manuscripts of both the y and 6 families are of 
French origin, there is no difficulty in associating the French florilegia 
with the tradition. 

Vat. Reg. lat. 1625 contains a few selections from Terence. It is 
probably descended from a florilegium like n, as it agrees with n in its 
peculiarities. But n itself was not its source, because in Ph. 575 the 
Vatican manuscript agrees with the y family in having est, omitted 
by n. 
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Vincent used an abridgment of n as the basis for his quotations. To 
this he added a few passages from another source. One of these is 
And, 77-78, lacking in n but found in p a. It might be thought that 
Vincent used one of these, but they have a different word order from 
the vulgate and Vincent does not. A few of the more remarkable 
readings of n preserved by Vincent are (the vulgate is in parentheses) : 

And. 920 Qui (Si mihi); Ht. 503 fere comparata est omnium h. natura 
(comparatam esse h. naturam o.); 504 videant et om.; Ad. 67 in quo (vi 
quod) ; 269 aliquem (te); 270 causa fieri videatur (quam quo habeam gratum 
facere existimes); 433 ibi (hic) ;! 490 vos om., voluntas (-tate) ;? 803 quidem 
om.; 833 Hoc solum (Solum unum hoc); Hec. 608 porro (om.), ut (qui), flectas 
et (possis flectere), ut mox facias n m. f. Vine. (idem hoc nunc si feceris) ; 840 


quo tibi (quo); Ph. 241 Dum maxime homini (omnis cum s. r. 8. maxime); 
242 eum (secum); 696 Antipho om. 


An interesting thing happened in Ad. 98. The manuscripts have 
numquam quicquam; n accidentally omitted the latter. To make sense, 
a corrector changed to num quicquam. Vincent changed this further 
to nihil (in Doct. IV. 121 to quid). 

There is much evidence of revision of the quotations by Vincent’s 
editors. In Ad. 823 the word order saepe cum duo shows that Vincent 


drew on n, yet in the next line the Venice and Douai editions have the 
vulgate order impune facere instead of n’s facere impune. In 825 the 
Venice edition omits is with n, but the Douai follows the vulgate in 
inserting it. In Ad. 67 the Douai edition has n’s in quo, but that of 
Venice approximates the vulgate vz quod with uti quod; in Doct. V. 2 
the Douai edition has the vulgate reading. In Ad. 386-88 there is a 
great mixture. The Venice and Douai editions agree with the vulgate 
against n in the order est sapere and in having etiam, but with n in 
reading Istud, and the Venice edition has n’s order est modo which that 
of Douai reverses to match the vulgate. 

In spite of the full apparatus of Dietsch in his edition of 1859, it is 
not possible to place the Sallust selections with any definiteness.’ In 
general the readings agree with Dietsch’s second class; but if Ahlberg 


1In Doct. V. 2 this is repeated with part of verse 431 (not in n) with the vulgate hic. 


2In this line n has impetrat for impetret; in the Douai and Venice editions we read 
imperat. The line is found also in Doct. IV. 11 with the reading impetrat vel imperat in 
the Douai edition. Possibly the variant goes back to Vincent. 


3 I have most of them in photostats of n. 
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is right,! there is no such class and its supposed members are merely 
degraded forms of the first-class manuscripts. But Ahlberg is not en- 
tirely convincing, and it would seem desirable for someone to survey 
the field again. Of the more noteworthy readings of n, mention may 
be made of the following: 

Cat. 52. 11 laudatur (om. MM2F, vocatur cett.; 54. 6 assequebatur 


(PP!P4GF etc.); Jug. 2. 4 incultum socordia (M’g’); 6. 3 cupiditatem (MGF 
etc.); 85. 1 dehinc (MM'M°E etc.). 


Thus n inclines to the MF group among the major manuscripts. 

The arbitrary changes in n are numerous and interesting. Not to 
mention the many changes in word order and the omission of phrases 
for the purpose of simplification, we may note first the omission of 
conjunctions to make a sentence independent: Cat. 2. 7, 2. 9, 8. 1, 
10. 11, 52. 21 sed; 7. 2 nam; 52. 3 autem. For the same reason pronouns 
yield place to more specific words: Cat. 12. 4 illi to antiqui; 14. 4 evus 
to pravorum; 52. 21 illos to maiores nostros; Jug. 79. 9 Philaeni to 
fratres. Past tenses become present to express a generalized meaning: 
Cat. 5. 8 vexant (verabant); 8. 5 mavult (malebat); 14. 5 capiuntur 
(capiebantur). Infinitive clauses change to indicative: Cat. 51. 20 
mors ....requies....est; ea.... dissolvit; Jug. 85. 1 plerique 
.... petunt, etc. That the anthologist was the direct forbear of pres- 
ent-day Latin teachers with their inflexible rules of grammar is shown 
by his change of sequebatur to secuta est after postquam (Cat. 12. 1). 
Other changes include haud to non (Cat. 3. 1), quos to multos (5. 8), 
ubi to postquam (10. 1), neque quisquam to nemo umquam (51. 2), 
quamquam to licet (Jug. 31. 20). 

The quotations of Sallust given by Vincent of Beauvais (Hist. VI. 
33, 34, and the same quotations scattered through Doct. IV and V) 
are all found in n—with one exception. That is Cat. 20.4 (¢dem.... 
amicitia). It is perhaps not without significance that he misplaces it: 
he inserts it between 14. 5 and 14. 4, probably because of similarity of 
subject matter, for in Doct. V. 87 in discussing friendship he quotes 
20. 4 and 14. 4 in this same order. The other quotations preserve the 
arbitrary changes of n just mentioned and many others. 

The same variations from the correct order of selections are found 
in n and Vincent (Cat. 11. 8, 11.3; Jug. 20. 1, 16. 4; 64. 6, 64. 1). There 


1 Prolegomena ad Sallustium (Goteborg, 1911). 
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are a few places where Vincent does not agree with n. He correctly 
has omnibus virtuti parent in Cat. 2.7 where n has parant. As this pas- 
sage is misplaced between 8. 5 and 10. 3 in Vincent, he probably took 
it from a source other than n.! His inclusion of est in Cat. 7. 2 (omitted 
in n) is without significance, as he inserts forms of esse freely, e.g., in 
Jug. 20. 1, where all the manuscripts agree with n in omitting sunt. 
In Cat. 52. 21 the manuscripts have foris iustum; n, iusticia foris; 
Vincent, foris iustitia. The identity of order in Vincent and the com- 
plete manuscripts is probably accidental, though it might suggest 
Vincent’s dependence on another florilegium. In Cat. 52. 22 the omis- 
sion of atque by n forces one to conclude either that Vincent used an- 
other florilegium (for he has the word) or, as is more likely, that he 
(or his editors) corrected the reading of n from a complete manuscript. 
The untrustworthiness of the Venice and Douai editions is revealed 
once more: they have the vulgate readings vitam agunt in Cat. 51. 12 
and parta in Jug. 31. 17, while the Strasburg edition agrees with n 
in reading vitam ducunt and parata. 

From the very few selections of the florilegia from Boethius’ Con- 
solatio available to me the one thing that is clear is that Vincent (Hist. 
XX. 15) made partial use, at least, of n. 

The manuscripts of Macrobius’ commentary on Cicero’s Somnium 
Scipionis usually contain the Ciceronian work also (in addition to 
lengthy lemmata). This generally precedes the commentary; ap- 
parently in only one of the numerous manuscripts listed by Janus in 
his edition of 1848 does the Somnium follow (Paris 6371). The selec- 
tions in the florilegia end with a passage from Cicero not found in the 
commentary itself. Thus we know that the archetype had the 
Somnium afier the commentary, as does Paris 6371. 

For the many works of Cicero represented in our florilegia few read- 
ings are available. Of the De inventione we can say only that the 
archetype of the florilegia belonged to the inferior class of integri, as 
shown by ii. 5 certo; 29 unius; 159 atque om. Vincent used a complete 
manuscript. 


1 He placed it so on account of its thought. In n 8. 5 (optimus . . . . dicere) has the 


title De antiqua virtute Romanorum, which properly applies to the next quotation 
(9. 1-5). 
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The text of the Philippics in n is closely related to that of the D 
family, especially ¢ (Tegernseensis), as the following readings attest :! 


ii. 115 gustum (gustatum); iii. 4 tanta est n D (e. t.); iv. 13 omnibus 
natura n D (n. 0.); omnia alia n D (a. 0.); falsa om. n D; ulla vin D (v. u.); 
xi. 9 in n D (om.); 13 exire n D (exserere) ; 27 concursione n ¢ (concursatione, 
conversione) ; xii. 15 in errato perseverare n in errore p. ¢ v (p. in e.); xiii. 6 
tectior n V? t rectior b (protectior). 


In xi. 27 n originally had perturbationum rerum ac rerum perturba- 
tione, which shows that it is descended from a manuscript with the D 
reading (perturbationum rerum) and a correction or variant similar to 
that quoted by Ferrarius and accepted by editors (et perturbatione 
omnium rerum). 

As to the orations as a whole, even without any knowledge of the 
selections in our florilegia we can tell that Vincent made use of n. In 
Hist. VI. 6 in listing the works of Cicero he mentions one book of 
Philippics, twelve of orations, and six of invectives. The Philippics 
are separately quoted in VI. 20. In VI. 30 and 31 Vincent gives selec- 
tions headed ‘‘de orationibus,’’ They are: 

pro Marcello, pro Ligario, pro Deiotaro, pridie quam iret in exilium, pro 


Caelio, de Catelina, cum gratias egit populo, de domo sua, de provinciis con- 
sularibus, de responsis auruspicii, pro Cornelio Balbo. 


These are eleven of the twelve, given with the titles and in the order 
found in n.2 The twelfth one is called “in Vaticium” in n but is not 
quoted by Vincent. 

After the “orations’” come excerpts from the “invectives” in 
Vincent: 


Invectiva in Catilinam praesentem (Cat. i), Idem in eundem absentem 
(Cat. ii), Idem ut interficiantur deprehensi (Cat. iv), in Antonium (Phil. ii). 


These four, with the spurious invectives of Sallust against Cicero and 
Cicero against Sallust (quoted in Hist. 32), make up the six invectives. 
In n the two spurious orations come after the twelve, and are followed 
by the Phillippics. In Vincent the speeches against Catiline and An- 
tony appear twice, once as “‘orations,’’ once as “‘invectives’”—an evi- 


1 The vulgate reading is in parentheses. 


2 Meyncke’s report in Rhein. Mus., XXV (1870), 379, is incomplete here as else- 
where. 
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dent indication that he drew on two sources, one of which was his 
florilegium.' 

A comparison of the quotations from the Philippics in n and in 
Vincent (Hist. VI. 20) shows that the latter depended on the former. 
Note especially: 

iv. 13 omnia alia (a. 0.); falsa om.; viii. 29 autem om.; xi. 7 omnino om.; 
triste (tale); 9 graviora sunt mala (s. g. ea); is om.; 28 quam (nisi); xii. 5 
nullius autem (autem om.); errato (errore); 7 peniti n pereunti n? Vine. 
(paenitenti); xiv. 32 nobis data est vita (v. n. d. e.); sed (at). 


The quotations from Quintilian in the florilegia have not been pub- 
lished. Fierville, in his edition of the first book (1890), mentions n 
and three other florilegia, apparently of the same type (Paris, Arsenal 
711; Arras 305; Madrid).? Fierville gives the titles of the quotations 
from the first two books but not the extent of the quotations them- 
selves or any readings. The absence of passages from Books vi and 
vii points to an archetype belonging to the first, or mutilated, class of 
manuscripts, which lack these books. Fierville points out that the 
presence of quotations from xii. 10. 10 and x. 1. 58, missing in most 
manuscripts of his first class, ties up the florilegia with the lost Bec 
manuscript (now represented by Paris 7719 and the excerpts of 
Stephen of Rouen in Paris 14146) and the two so-called “fragmentary” 
manuscripts, Paris 7231 and 7696. These are called fragmentary not 
because parts have been lost but because they give only the two frag- 
ments from Books x and xii not found in the mutilated manuscripts. 
These fragments were obviously included as a supplement to the regu- 
lar Quintilian manuscripts. Our florilegia are not derived from 
Stephen’s excerpts, as might be inferred from Colson,’ for they include 
passages not found in Stephen (i. 2. 26; 3. 14-17; 6. 20 etc.). Fierville, 


1QOne of the quotations attributed to De Catilina is from Pro Caelio, the speech 
which immediately precedes in n. 


2 Arsenal 711 originally contained only the prose writers (including Petronius) found 
in ne pa, with the addition of Pomponius Mela at the end, as we know from a six- 
teenth-century table of contents, but the latter part has been lost and we now have 
only the excerpts from Quintilian, Cicero, Seneca, Plato (Chalcidius), Macrobius, 
Boethius. The order also differs from that of the others. The Madrid manuscript is 
similar to this but complete (see the description in W. v. Hartel, ‘Bibliotheca patrum 
latinorum Hispaniensis,” Sitzungsber. Wiener Akad., CXIII (1886), 509. The manu- 
script is in the former Royal Library (2 J 3). The Arras manuscript is similar. 


3In his edition of Book i (Cambridge, 1924), p. li. 
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followed by Peterson,' assumes that the passages from Books x and 
xii missing in the muézli, but found in Paris 7719 and 14146, are relics 
of their original manuscript independent of the other mutili. But it 
seems rather obvious to me that the passages were added to the Bec 
archetype from a manuscript like Paris 7231 or from a complete manu- 
script, for the reason that the two Bec offspring, 7719 and 14146, have 
x. 1. 46-107 and xii. 10. 10-15 (the two passages missing in the mutil7) 
after x. 3. 32. Why is x. 1. 40-107 placed after x. 3. 32 unless it was 
a later addition? 

Colson points out that the last quotation from Quintilian in 
Vincent (Hist. IX. 123) is the same as that in the florilegia, x. 1. 58, 
which is in the fragment missing from most of the mutili. He adds 
(p. lxii, n. 1): 

This may arouse a suspicion that Vincent’s collection is merely an anthol- 
ogy from this other anthology, and without further knowledge of the ‘flores’ 


it is impossible to be sure. But such little information as M. Fierville gives 
does not point that way. 


I find nothing in Fierville that is opposed to the suspicion which 
Colson wished to cast out. The rarity of the passage from Book x in 
the mutili, the selection of more than half of the quotations by n and 
Vincent from Books i and ii, and especially the frequency with which 
we have found Vincent using his florilegium for other authors seem 
sufficient reasons for making a conviction out of the suspicion even 
without examining n. But Fierville quotes a passage from n (x. 1. 
58). If Colson had compared this with Vincent he would have found 
the two in such agreement that, at least as far as this one passage is 
concerned, there is no doubt that Vincent drew on n: grandibus cenis 
hoc saepe nobis accidit (for cenis grandibus saepe facimus).2 Further- 
more, all the quotations from Books i and ii given by Vincent in Hist. 
IX. 121, 122 seem to be in n, as can be determined from Fierville’s 
account of its contents.’ 


1Tn his edition of Book x (1891), p. Ixiii. 
2 Hist. IX. 123 and in the same form also in Doct. IV. 155 and V. 54. 


3 P. xxxii. In Fierville ii. 1. 17 is an obvious misprint for ii. 1. 7, which is in Vincent. 
Probably also ii. 17. 28 is an error for ii. 17. 29 (in Vincent) or ii. 17. 28-29, as the title 
he quotes from n does not fit section 28 unless 29 is included. Vincent quotes also ii. 
15. 6, not mentioned by Fierville; but I suspect that n has it. 
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A comparison of the quotations from Books xi and xii in n and 
Vincent shows clearly that n was Vincent’s source. Note especially: 

xi. 3. 161 animos gratius (a. om.); xii. 1. 4 Pulcherrimi operis studio vacare 
mens non nisi (0. p. v. m. nisi); turpium honestorumque (h. t.); 7 enim om., 
tot ac om.; 29 quae (ut); 30 nam—erunt om.; lenociniis verborum (v. om.); 31 
Nullum (Neque enim); 6.2 praeveniri (-it). 

The Declamations attributed to Quintilian are also represented in 
our florilegia. Dessauer' refers to n, Arsenal 711 (already mentioned 
for the Institutes), Paris 8089 (used by me for Valerius Flaccus) and 
Vat. lat. 5128. All these are said to have the same selections from 
the Declamations. They are closest to Paris 15103, a manuscript of 
class C. 

In his quotations from the Declamations Vincent drew on n once 
more. A few readings make that clear: 

ii. 9 libertas (debilitas); 10 oculi sunt (0. s. oculi); 15 difficilius est (e. d.). 


Havet published a collation of the extracts from the Querolus found 
in n in his edition of 1880, as well as of those in another Paris manu- 
script, 15172.2 P. Daniel, in the editio princeps of 1564, quoted from a 
florilegium in the library of St. Victor. In his edition of 1875 Peiper 
suggested that perhaps Daniel’s manuscript was Paris 15155 (former- 
ly St. Victor 756). But Havet pointed out that this manuscript has no 
Querolus selections. As 15172 also is from St. Victor (785), it might be 
thought that this was Daniel’s manuscript. Not so, for as Havet 
stated, there are too many differences. Havet rightly concluded that 
Daniel’s St. Victor manuscript must have been similar to n. It was 
perhaps p, as we saw in the discussion of Petronius, but there is an- 
other possibility: Paris, Arsenal 711, from St. Victor, which in the 
sixteenth century contained selections, now lost, from the Querolus 
and from Petronius. Daniel’s report differs from the text of np in 
13. 14 quantam (quanta) ;3 17. 16 vestitum (vestitis); 45. 4 vero (vere); 
49. 8 ubi (ubique). In 55. 12, omitted by n, Daniel reports tu, as in 
p; all the complete manuscripts have te. It is not impossible that 


1 Die handschriftliche Grundlage der neunzehn grésseren pseudo-quintilianischen 
Declamationen (Leipzig, 1898), p. 61. 


2 The same selections are found in p as in n (of both of which I have photostats), 
with one addition: 55. 12-13 (Peiper) (Numquam-victoria). It has tu for te. 


3 The first reading is that of Daniel. 
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Daniel drew on the Arsenal manuscript for the Querolus selections and 
later got hold of p, from which he obtained his Petronius readings. 

The manuscript of St. Gervais (Paris), quoted by Daniel in his 
second (unpublished) edition! was similar to one of our florilegia, to 
judge from its contents and readings. In 18. 4 its reading eoruwm for 
illorum is found in neither n or p. In 40. 7 it and p alone have nos for 
quos. 

Vincent of Beauvais took nearly all of his quotations from the 
Querolus from n, as Havet suggested. In addition to the selections 
given in Hist. V. 55 (reported by Peiper, p. xvii) there are two others 
in the Doctrinale: V. 105 has 19. 12-14 (Imbecilla—sinunt)? and IV. 
69 has 5. 18-21 (Nemo—ioco).* All of his quotations are found in n, 
except two: 5. 18-21 (5. 18-19 of which is given last by Vincent in the 
Historiale) and 13. 18-19 (Censoribus—Querole). There are other indi- 
cations that Vincent occasionally corrected and supplemented n from 
another source. Thus he quotes 12. 22 with querulo in Doct. VI. 14, 
omitted in Hist. V. 55 and in n.! 

In his edition of Suetonius (1907) Ihm gives some of the readings of 
n, but e p a have not been reported.> Twelfth-century France was par- 
ticularly interested in Suetonius, as shown by extant manuscripts; 
time and place fit our florilegia. Ihm concludes that n agrees most 
often with the X family; and Roth, in his edition of 1857, associated 
it specifically with Laur. 66. 39 of that family. We may draw a lesson 
on the evils of selecting supposedly right readings from many manu- 
scripts (usually camouflaged under the symbol ¢) from the one case 
in which Ihm follows n (alone): In Dom. 15. 1 he reads abolitoque with 
n where other manuscripts have abolito or et abolito. But e has abolito, 
so that not even the archetype of the florilegia had the reading of n. 
To judge of the value of a manuscript by the number of its readings 

1 Peiper, p. xiii. n. 

2 Also in Nat. XXXI. 104, with some variants. 

3 The first part of this is given in the Historiale. 


4 For Doctrinale I have checked the editions of the “‘R Printer’? and Douai; for 
Historiale, those of Venice and Douai (in addition Peiper reports the same for a manu- 
script). In quoting 17. 7, Vincent apparently wrote Da mihi (Hist. V. 55; Doct. IV. 65), 
with the complete manuscripts, where n has Vis; he quotes 13. 22 with cognosceres (Hist. 
V. 55), which is closer to agnosceres of the complete manuscripts than to n’s agnosces. 


5 A comparison of a single page of e with Ihm’s reports of n shows that n is much 
fuller in its selections. 
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which can be adopted into a text is still an altogether too prevalent 
practice. 

Roth clearly showed that Vincent took some of his Suetonius selec- 
tions from n (p. xxxiv), but whether he drew them all from this source 
cannot be decided until the contents of n are exactly reported. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


In concluding this series of studies on certain popular mediaeval 
florilegia, the following generalizations may be hazarded. 

1. These anthologies originated in France, probably somewhere in 
the north. The work of selection was perhaps done in the twelfth 
century. The fact that there are no manuscripts earlier than the 
twelfth or thirteenth century militates against a much earlier date. 
Thus this particular group of florilegia is closely associated with the 
twelfth- and thirteenth-century Renaissance. There is no good evi- . 
dence for the ninth or tenth century, as is usually suggested. It is 
possible, however, that in some cases our anthologist used older col- 
lections of excerpts instead of complete manuscripts. This seems to 
have been true of Martial, as we saw. 

Among the manuscripts belonging to our group are first of all, 
Paris 7647, 17903, Arras 64, Escorial Q. I. 14. These may be con- 
sidered the product of the twelfth-century Renaissance, though some 
were actually copied later. Paris 8089 is probably descended from the 
Arras manuscript, and part of Berlin, Diez B. 60 seems to be a 
descendant of the Escoraliensis. Three manuscripts contain only the 
prose selections: Paris, Arsenal 711, Arras 305, Madrid, Royal Li- 
brary 2 J 3. 

Another group shortens the selections but includes others from the 
same authors with additions from other works, especially of the 
twelfth century. These may be said to represent the thirteenth cen- 
tury, with its trend toward modernism. The connecting link between 
the two types and the two centuries is Berlin, Diez. B. 60. On f. 37 
of that manuscript, after a series of selections ending with Horace, we 
come upon ‘“‘Expliciunt flores auctorum.” This is followed by quota- 
tions from Terence, Sallust, etc. This second part consists of the prose 
authors or “philosophers” (with the addition of Terence), that are 
found in our first group of anthologies, n ep a—and they come in 
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exactly the same order. They are, however, greatly abbreviated. Fol- 
lowing this comes material found only in e of the “big four.” I have 
several times suggested that this part of the Berlin manuscript is 
descended from e. 

While the latter part of the manuscript is an exact reproduction in 
miniature of e, the first part is quite another matter. It is a jumble 
of selections from the classical material in the first, or poetical, sec- 
tion of e and of quotations taken from the moderns. I say “jumble,” 
but it is a jumble only superficially, for there is a definite plan.! Among 
the selections at the beginning are (in this order): Cato, Theodulus, 
Avianus, Claudian (De raptu), Statius (Ach.), Pamphilus, Maximian, 
Vitalis of Blois (Geta), William of Blois (Alda), Aesopus, Ysengrimus. 
Now this list takes on significance when we look at two thirteenth- 
century writers on education—Hugo of Trimberg and Eberhard the 
German. The former, in his ‘“Registrum multorum auctorum,”” de- 
votes the third part of his poem to the appropriate reading of the 
younger pupils. His list begins with Cato, Aesopus, Avianus, Max- 
imian, Pamphilus, Ovidius puellarum, Geta. All but two of these are 
at the beginning of the Berlin manuscript. Eberhard the German® 
comes even closer; introducing his list of reading for boys with the 
words Viribus apta suis pueris ut lectio detur (vs. 599), he enumerates 
first: Cato, Theodulus, Avianus, Aesopus, Maximian, Pamphilus, 
Geta, Claudian (De raptu), Statius (Ach.). 

Even more pertinent are the facts brought together in a most 
interesting article by M. Boas.‘ He traces the history of elementary- 
school readers from the ninth century. In the thirteenth century we 
find for the first time the combination Cato, Theodulus, Avianus, 
Maximian, Statius (Ach.), Claudian (De raptu), as we know from at 
least fourteen surviving manuscripts and from other sources.° 


1For the contents see R. Peiper’s editions of the Aulularia (1875), p. xiv, and E. 
Voigt’s Ysengrimus (1884), p. xi. 

2 Published by Huemer in Sitzwngsber. d. Wiener Akad., Phil.-hist. Kl., CXVI 
(1888), 145. 

3. Faral, Les arts poétiques du XII* et du XIITI® siécle (1924), p. 336. 

4 Mnemosyne, N.S., XLII (1914), 17. 

5 A very interesting document of the year 1358 gives a list of books of St. Paul’s 
School, London. Among them is one of these elementary readers: ‘‘librum Catonis 
Theodoli Aviani Maximiani Stacii Claudiani et parvi doctrinalis in uno volumine.” 
This will be published in Modern Philology by Miss Rickert, to whom I am indebted 
for the quotation. Comparison with existing manuscripts shows that the Achilleid of 
Statius and the De raptu of Claudian are meant. 
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It is thus obvious that the Berlin manuscript begins with selections 
from the elementary authors of the schools. Then (without break) we 
find Ovid, Matthew of Vendéme (Tobias), Geoffrey of Vinsauf 
(Poetria nova), Virgil, Lucan, Alexander of Villedieu (Doctrinale), 
Statius (Theb.), Prudentius, Claudian (Contra Ruf.), and other selec- 
tions from the classical authors of the earlier florilegium (e). These are 
the more advanced authors. So Hugo of Trimberg in his first part 
begins with Virgil, Horace, Ovid. Of ‘modern’ works he includes 
Alexander of Villedieu (Doctrinale), Alan of Lille (Anti-Claudian, 
etc.), Matthew of Vendéme (Tobias), Geoffrey of Vinsauf (Poetria n.), 
Walter of Chatillon (Alexandreis). Eberhard again comes closer to the 
Berlin reading series. He follows the elementary material with Ovid, 
Horace (Serm.), Juvenal, Persius, John of Auville (Architrenius), 
Virgil, Statius (Theb.), Lucan, Walter of Chatillon (Alez.), Claudian 
(Contra Ruf.),.... Alan of Lille (Anti-Cl., ete.), Matthew of Ven- 
déme (T'ob.), Geoffrey of Vinsauf (Poetria n.), Alexander of Villedieu 
(Doct.), ete. Noteworthy is the classing of Claudian’s De raptu and 
Statius’ Achilleid with the elementary readers by Eberhard and the 
Berlin manuscript, whereas the poem against Rufinus and the Thebaid 
are put with the advanced reading by both.! 

Another anthology which seems to progress from the simpler to the 
more difficult reading selections is Paris 15155.? It contains (or once 
contained) Cato, Theodulus, Avianus, Avianus Novus (a mediaeval 
work), Maximian, Claudian (De raptu?), Statius (Ach.?), Pamphilus, 
Aesopus, Tobias, Martial, Prudentius, Tibullus, Orestes, Boethius, 
Anti-Claudian, Architrenius, Homer (=Ilias Latina), Sedulius, Pro- 
pertius, Ars metrica, Dares, Geta, Alda, Bernardus Silvestris (De 
mundi universitate), Matthew of Vendéme (Ars versif.), Walter of 
Chatillon (Georgica), Matthew of Vendéme (various works), Ovid (in- 
cluding spurious works such as De vetula), Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, 
Persius, Lucan, Alexandreis, etc. Of special interest is Novati’s sug- 
gestion, based on a fourteenth-century ownership mark, that the 

1Cf., too, Rand in Speculum, IV (1929), 260. The list of authors in the Tours Ovid 
which he mentions may be based, at least in part, on a florilegium. This is suggested by 


the authors included, especially the combination: Boethius, Macrobius, and Plato’s 
Timaeus (Cicero). 


2 Cf. B. Hauréau, Notices et extraits de quelques mss. de la bibl. nat., IV (1892), p. 299. 
3 Ta Mélanges Paul Fabre (1902), p. 267. 
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manuscript was written at Orléans, in the first part of the thirteenth 
century. This harmonizes perfectly with what we know of thirteenth- 
century Orléans; one might, in fact, have arrived at Novati’s sugges- 
tion by pure conjecture.! 

Other manuscripts reveal the new influence less fully but just as 
clearly: Laon 461 includes with its classical selections Geta, Alez- 
andreis, Anti-Claudian, ete., the fragmentary Munich 29110* con- 
tains Pamphilus, Geta, Alda; British Museum, Harl. 2745 has Geta, 
Pamphilus, Tobias, etc.; Douai 690 has Alexandreis, Tobias; in Leiden 
Vulcan. 48 we find Pamphilus, Alda, etc.; Berlin, theol. lat. Fol. 381 
has Anti-Claudian, Ysengrimus, Pamphilus, etc.; Oxford, Bodl. Add. 
A 208 contains the Alexandreis. 

Other florilegia that belong to one of these two groups are Paris 
13582, which may be an abbreviated version of the first group, Paris 
15172, Phillipps 4534, Vat. lat. 5128, Vat. Reg. lat. 1625. Oxford, 
Bodl. Can. Patr. 43, London, Brit. Mus. 18459, and Paris 8818A are 
derived from Vincent, as already shown. 

2. The importance of the florilegia is not to be judged from a single 
point of view. They are of value for the textual history of certain 
authors, such as Petronius, Tibullus, and Valerius Flaccus, though 
they must be used with great caution because of the arbitrary changes 
introduced into them. These very changes are of interest for the study 
of mediaeval culture. The anthologies, with their selection of sen- 
tentious expressions, also play an important réle in the history of 
proverbs and kindred types—so dear to the mediaeval mind. And 
finally, they have another claim upon our attention. When we come 
upon a reference to or quotation from a classical, or even a mediaeval, 
author in some writer of the Middle Ages, we must not jump to the 
conclusion (as we usually do) that this writer had before him a com- 
plete text of the author quoted. In many cases he used only a florile- 
gium, as was the practice of Vincent of Beauvais. Thus the florilegium 
becomes an important factor in the history of culture. 

3. For these reasons the publication of one of these anthologies in 
full, or perhaps of a restoration of their archetype, is an urgent need. 
The importance of such an undertaking has been stressed more than 
once: Vollmer bewails the fact that no one had yet undertaken the 


1 For Orléans see the reference in my discussion of Virgil. 
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laborious but profitable task of writing the history of this collection 
and of gathering the material found in the numerous manuscripts.! 
Lehmann states that what we need is a history of the florilegia, 
examination of particular manuscripts, and the complete publication 
of at least one of them.? Perhaps ways may be found of carrying out 
such a project, of which the present series of papers has been but a 
specimen. 

4. One can glean something from what has been said in these 
papers of the method of work of Vincent of Beauvais in his monumen- 
tal Mirrors. Apparently he first excerpted (or had excerpted for him) 
such passages from his large florilegium as pertained to his interests. 
To these excerpts he sometimes added, presumably in the margins, 
other passages from a complete manuscript or from other sources. At 
times, too, he changed the text to agree with the complete manu- 
scripts, but not often. From these excerpts he drew his quotations for 
his various volumes. In the Historiale, where he often quotes a large 
number of passages in discussing an author, in distinction from his 
quotations elsewhere in support of some moral idea, he did not always 
use every one of the quotations available to him in his own excerpts. 
For example, he quotes Ovid, Tr. iv. 1. 37-38 in Doct. IV. 118, Tr. 
iv. 6. 33-34 in Doct. IV. 78, and Her. v. 109-12 in Doct. IV. 86, none 
of which occur in Hist. VI. 120, 107, where the selections from these 
works are collected. Similarly with Juvenal, Petronius, and other 
authors. The same is true when Vincent excerpted other manuscripts. 
We know, for instance, that his quotations of Pliny’s Letters are taken 
from a Florence manuscript (B) formerly in Beauvais. Most of the 
quotations scattered through the Doctrinale are placed together in 
Hist. X. 67, but in Doct. v. 54 Vincent quotes i. 20. 13 in fuller form, 
with the last sentence (Omnibus . . . . agnoscant) included. 

When Vincent had available an abundance of quotations on a cer- 
tain topic, he usually divided his material into two chapters, the first 
“secundum philosophos,”’ the next “secundum poetas.’”’ Under phi- 
losophers he included all prose writers. The arrangement is that of the 
florilegia, except that the poets precede in them. Only occasionally 
does Vincent seem to adopt the titles he found in his florilegium for 


1 Sitzungsber. Kgl. Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. K1., 1908, No. 11, p. 17. 
2 Ibid., 1918, No. 8, p. 42. 
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the headings of his chapters. The only good example I have noted is 
Doct. V. 78, ‘De bono paupertatis.” In the course of this chapter 
Vincent cites Petronius 100. 6, which has this same title in the flori- 
legia. 

5. A new edition of Vincent’s works is urgently needed, not only 
because copies of the early printed editions are extremely rare but also 
because they have many mistakes. The most recent edition, that of 
Douai (1624), is the worst offender, especially because it alters the 
language of the quotations to accord with the vulgate text of the 
authors cited. Examples have been quoted in discussing Ovid, Mar- 
tial, and other authors. The preparation of a new edition is an enor- 
mous undertaking, but the newer ideas and mechanisms for intel- 
lectual co-operation among scholars show how the task may be 
accomplished. 

6. A further study of the relation of Vincent to the florilegia, and in 
general an investigation of the manuscripts which he used, is left for 
the future. Such an investigation would be greatly facilitated if we 
could actually look into the Mirrors in their pristine brightness in- 
stead of trying to get a distorted glimpse between the specks of the 
dust of centuries. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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TIBERIUS’ REFUSAL OF THE TITLE “AUGUSTUS” 


By KeEenneEtH Scott 


FTER the Illyrian campaign toward the close of Augustus’ 
reign, the senate decreed to the victorious Tiberius a triumph 
and many great honors. ‘Certain senators also moved 

that he be given the surname of Pannonicus, others that he be 
named Invictus, and some that he be called Pius. But with regard 
to a title Augustus interposed his veto, reaffirming that Tiberius 
would be satisfied with the surname which he would assume upon his 
[Augustus’] death.’’! And Augustus was true to his promise, for, when 
he died in 14 a.p. and his will was read, it contained instructions that 
both Livia and Tiberius assume his surname.’ Livia was thereupon 
adopted into the Julian family and took the name Augusta;? but 
Tiberius’ attitude toward the title bequeathed him was, according to 
our literary sources, strikingly different from that of his mother. 

Dio states that Tiberius “did not assume the title ‘Augustus’ (for 
he never permitted it to be voted him); still, when he heard it spoken 
and read it when written he suffered it; and whenever he sent letters 
to any kings he also included the title.’”’® This matter was recently 
discussed by Dessau, whose conclusion is the following: 

Doch hiermit konnte Tiberius sich nicht befreuden, er behielt seinen alten 
Vornamen bei, und hiess Ti. Caesar Augustus. (Dass er aber den Augustus- 
namen nicht angenommen und sich seiner nur im Briefwechsel mit auswirti- 
gen Fiirsten bedient habe, ist ein Missverstindnis alter oder neuer Schrift- 
steller; er hat ihn, wie alle seine Nachfolger mit einer einzigen Ausnahme—der 
des Vitellius—von Anfang an und regelmissig gefiihrt.)® 
To this remark Dessau appends a footnote: 


Es mag sein, dass er in seinen ersten Kundgebungen von dem Namen 
nicht eher Gebrauch gemacht hat, als bis er seinen Regierungsantritt den 
verbiindeten (untertinigen) Kénigen mitzuteilen hatte; und so diirften 


1Suctonius Tib. xvii. 2. 3 Tacitus Ann. I. 8. 2. 
2 Idem Aug. ci. 2. 4 Cf. lvii. 2. 1. 
5 lvii. 8. 1; ef. Suetonius Tib. xxvi. 2: ‘.... and he did not use even the name 


‘Augustus,’ although it was his by inheritance, in any letters except those to kings and 
princes,”’ 


8 Geschichte der rémischen Kaiserzeit, II (1926) 3. 
[Cuassican Patotoey, XXVII, January, 1932] 43 
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Sueton. Tib. 26. 2 und Dio 57. 2. 8 [Scribe: 57, 8, 2] zu verstehen sein. 
Tatsichlich heisst Tiberius Augustus schon auf den Gold- und Silbermiinzen 
seines ersten und auf zahlreichen inschriftlichen Denkmilern seiner ersten 
Regierungsjahre, die wenigstens zum Teil als offizielle gelten kénnen (z.B. 
in den Arvalakten vom Dez. 14 n. Chr.) Vgl. Mommsen, Staatsrecht II* S. 
773, A. 3. 

Dessau is absolutely correct in calling attention to the fact that 
the title “Augustus” appears on inscriptions and coins of Tiberius,! 
but this fact is a confirmation of Dio’s statement that Tiberius 
suffered the title ‘when he heard it spoken and read it when written.” 
I cannot, however, entirely agree with Dessau concerning what he 
calls a ‘‘Missverstindnis alter oder neuer Schriftsteller.”” As has been 
seen, both Dio and Suetonius explicitly point out that Tiberius him- 
self did not employ the title “Augustus” except in letters to kings and 
princes. They were certainly correct on this point, save that the title 
was also used by him in letters to cities in the East.2 And the reason 
for Tiberius’ action becomes evident if we consider for a moment the 
significance of the title and the religious policy which Tiberius 
adopted. 

We have overwhelming evidence to prove that he formally refused 
divine honors at Rome and from Romans, by whom he really desired, 
or pretended to desire, to be considered human and with whom he 
went to some pains to record his disapproval of excessive honors. 
When, at the beginning of his reign, he sternly forbade the honors 
which were being showered upon Livia, he took occasion to remark 
that he ‘‘would himself employ the same moderation with respect to 
those honors which were offered him.’’* He kept saying that ‘all 
human affairs were uncertain and that the more one acquired the more 
perilous became one’s position.” He also bitterly rebuked a man who 
called him dominus and another who referred to his activities as 
“sacred,” compelling the latter offender to change “‘sacred’’ to 
“laborious.’®> When, too, envoys from further Spain requested per- 

1Cf. J. R. Rietra, Suetonius’ “Vita Tiberi’ c. 24—c. 40 (Amsterdam. 1928), p. 19. 


2 See Tiberius’ letter of 15 a.p. to the people of Cos, in Paton and Hicks, The Inscrip- 
tions of Cos (1891), No. 25; and likewise his letter to the people of Gythium, in Rostov- 
tzeff, ‘‘Tibére et le Culte Impérial,’’ Rev. Hist. clxiii (1930), 1-26. See also Rietra, 
op. cit., p. 19, and F. B. Marsh, The Reign of Tiberius (1931), p. 50, n. 1. 

3 Tacitus Ann. I. 14. 3. 4 Ibid. I. 72. 2. 


5 Ibid. II. 87. 2: divinas occupationes; Suetonius Tib. xxvii: sacras occupationes. 
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mission to erect a shrine to him and to Livia, since he had permitted the 
people of Asia to build such a shrine to himself, his mother, and the 
senate, he refused and (according to Tacitus, who probably gives the 
content of the speech, though in his own words) said: ‘Ego me, patres 
conscripti, mortalem esse et hominum officia fungi satisque habere, si 
locum principem impleam, et vos testor et meminisse posteros volo.’”! 

Even with provincials Tiberius sometimes, if not generally, adopted 
the same tone, as is seen from the recently published inscriptions from 
Gythium, though in his letter he employs the title De8acrds. When 
the envoy of that city tendered him, as well as Livia and the deified 
Augustus, divine honors, this was Tiberius’ reply: “For myself I am 
satisfied with more moderate honors such as belong to men.’” 

As a matter of fact, Tiberius did not proceed with severity, and he 
was unsuccessful in checking his worship, for it spread in Italy and in 
the provinces. He positively refused his consent to his own worship 
at Rome or by Romans, and from conviction or from reasons of policy 
he remained adamant on this point. If, however, people insisted on 
paying him reverence in spite of his prohibitions and refusals, he 
merely adopted a policy of laissez faire, except that he maintained a 
rigid attitude of official disapproval.’ 

In the province of Asia, following the precedent of Augustus, he 
even Officially permitted the erection of a temple to himself, Livia, 
and the senate. In the East, moreover, actual worship of him went on 
unchecked and probably unreproved; where foreigners were con- 
cerned, either eastern potentates or Greek cities, I believe that he felt 
no compunction about appearing in the light of another divine Augus- 
tus, if such a course would serve the policy of state. A divine emperor 
was something which the Greco-Oriental East could comprehend and 
by which it might reasonably be impressed. 

The employment or rejection of the title “Augustus” by Tiberius 
apparently was regulated by the manner in which it conformed in its 
history and significance to his well-defined religious policy, which was 
in the main that of Augustus, though, like Tiberius himself, more re- 
served and cautious. The word “Augustus” has in recent years re- 


1 Ann. IV. 38. 1. 
2L. R. Taylor, ‘Tiberius’ Refusals of Divine Honors,” TAPA, LX (1929), p. 89; 
Miss Taylor also cites the other publications of these inscriptions. 
3 See the excellent article of Miss Taylor, mentioned above. 
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ceived considerable attention, so it will only be necessary briefly to 
outline its history under Augustus and then consider the status of this 
designation in the time of Tiberius himself.! 

The title “Augustus,”’ connected with the words augurium, augere, 
auspicium, and auctoritas, was a name which associated Octavian with 
Romulus, the first founder of Rome, as Octavian was a second founder 
of the state and establisher of the empire. It suggested to the Romans 
the first augury of Octavian in 43 B.c., which paralleled the legendary 
one of Romulus. It denoted the augural authority of Octavian just 
as the same authority was pictorially represented in so many monu- 
ments of the Augustan age by the augural staff held in the prince’s 
hand. It suggested, too, the right which Octavian possessed, as com- 
mander in chief of the armies, to take the auspices and dispense 
through them the victorious and divine power which they bestowed.? 
It stood for the auctoritas, by which Augustus guided the-destinies of 
the Roman state from the year 27 B.c. till his death, that auctoritas by 
which, as he tells us himself in his Res Gestae, he excelled all others.* 
And truly is not one who excels and surpasses all men something more 
than human? 

Octavian realized perfectly in 27 B.c. the significance which he in- 
tended to have the new title convey to the public. He was to be a 
second Romulus, a second founder of the Roman state, a jpws xriorns, 
who by the divine favor of the gods manifested through the auspices 
would establish an ideal and enduring form of government. It was, I 
firmly believe, on the occasion of the creation of the title “Augustus” 
in 27 B.c., the moment when the Roman Empire was born after all 
the travail of the civil wars, that Augustus pronounced these words, 
which surely belong only to a solemn inaugural ceremony: 

I pray that it may be my lot to establish the state safe and sound upon its 
foundations, and that I may reap of this act the fruit which I seek, namely 


1QOn the title see the following discussions: Scott, ‘‘The Identification of Augustus 
with Romulus-Quirinus,”’ TAPA, LVI (1925), 82-105; G. Hirst, ‘“‘The Significance of 
Augustior as applied to Hercules and to Romulus,” AJP, XLVII (1926), 347-57; 
F. Muller, ‘‘Augustus”’ in Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, 
Afdeeling Letterkunde, Deel 63, Serie A, Nr. 11 (1927), pp. 275-347; A. von Premer- 
stein in an excellent review of the foregoing in the Philologische Wochenschrift, XLIX 
(1929), 845-50; J. Gagé, ‘‘Romulus-Augustus,’’ Mélanges d’Archéologie et d’ Histoire, 
XLVII (1930), 138-81. 

2 J. Gagé, ‘La Victoria Augusti et les Auspices de Tibére,’’ Rev. Arch., XXXII 
(1930), 1-35. 

3 Mon Anc., chap. xxxiv: ‘‘post id tempus auctoritate omnibus praestiti.” 
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that I may be called the author of the best state (ut optimi status auctor 
dicar) and that when I die I may bear with me the hope that its foundations 
will remain fast as I shall have laid them.! 

Augustus’ prayer was heard, and with his success as an administrator 
he was hailed as a benefactor, a founder, a god incarnate; and the 
title, from the first religious in its implications, must have taken on an 
even deeper sanctity as the long years of Augustus’ reign passed by. 

Before 27 B.c. the adjective augustus had never been applied to a 
man, but only to sacred places and those in which something had been 
consecrated by augury. (Had not Octavian himself in a sense been 
consecrated by the famous augury of the twelve vultures?)? It signi- 
fied, according to Dio, “something more than human, for by that 
name [augustus] are called all things which are most precious and most 
holy.’ Again, the speech of Maecenas, of course the work of Dio 
but significant as evidence of the historian’s opinion, advises Octavian 
to accept the power of empire; if he rejects the name of king, he will 
have those of Caesar and of imperator; and besides, the people will 
reverence (ge@totcr) him also by a certain other term [i.e., Augustus], 
so that he will enjoy the reality of kingship without the odium attach- 
ing to the name of king.* The appellation “Caesar” or “Augustus,” 
Dio further explains, gives the emperors no peculiar power, but “‘only 
shows on the one hand their hereditary succession, and on the other 
the splendor of their auctoritas [the word a£iwua employed in the text 
is also used in the Res Gestae to translate the auctoritas by which 
Augustus says that he excelled all others].”> The Greek DeBaords, used 
to translate ‘Augustus,’ expressed for the Greeks religious grandeur 
and sanctity. 

Perhaps the meaning of the title under Augustus cannot be better 
summed up than by citing the opinions of several modern scholars who 
have investigated it. Beurlier writes: 

Ce nom faisait d’Auguste quelque chose de plus qu’un homme, et au 
temps de Végéce il asstirait encore un respect religieux 4 l’empereur comme 4 
un dieu partout présent. Ce nom fut si bien considéré comme un nom divin 
que parfois l’empereur fut appelé nouvel Auguste, de méme que plus d’un 
successeur d’Alexandre s’était appelé nouvel Apollon ou nouveau Dionysos.® 

1 Suetonius Aug. xxviii. 2. 4 lii. 40. 2. 

2 Ibid. 7. 2. 5 lili. 18. 2. 

3 lili, 16. 8. 8 Le culte impérial, 1891, p. 16. 
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Von Premerstein rightly calls attention thus to the meaning of the 
title “in diesem Sinne, nimlich im Gegensatz zu humanus.’” Finally 
Miss Hirst says of augustus: 

I think also that the examination of the use of the word in Livy and in 
Virgil, and the fact of the absence of it in Horace except as the name or at 
any rate the epithet of the princeps himself, make it clear that these three 
authors, who so well knew Augustus and his wishes, felt that it could be used 
only of sacred places or things (as in Cicero), or, if applied to men, could be 
used only of demigods or heroes.? 


Another celebrated writer of the Augustan age set out to define for 
his contemporaries the title of the ruler, and he incidentally proph- 
esies that Tiberius will inherit it: 

Hic socium summo cum Iove nomen habet 
Sancta vocant augusta patres. Augusta vocantur 
Templa sacerdotum rite dicata manu. 
Huius et augurium dependet origine verbi, 
Et quodcumque sua Iuppiter auget ope. 
Avugeat imperium nostri ducis, augeat annos, 
Protegat et vestras querna corona fores. 
Auspicibusque deis tanti cognominis heres 
Omine suscipiat quo pater, orbis onus. 

—Ovip Fasti 1. 608 ff. 


Tiberius was legally enough, by the testament of his adoptive 
father, tant? cognominis heres (Suetonius [T7b. xxvi] calls it a nomen 
hereditarium).* But is it not clear what his official acceptance and use 
of the title at Rome and among Romans would have implied? It had 
become, after the death of Augustus, the epithet of a god, of Divus 
Augustus. It had signified divinity, something more than human, 
while he was still alive, and in fact from the time of its creation. In the 
time of Tiberius the title still meant that whatever it qualified was 
more than human, as we see in Valerius Maximus, contemporary of 
Tiberius, who writes that ‘“C. Cassius, when in the battle line at 
Philippi he boldly opposed Octavian, beheld C. Caesar humano habitu 
augustiorem, clad in the red commander’s cloak and galloping against 
him.’ Dio has Tiberius say in his laudatio funebris over Augustus 
that it was because of ‘“‘deeds which have never been performed by any 


1 Loc. cit., p. 849. 3 Rietra, op cit., p. 18. 


2 Loc. cit., p. 357. 4 De Visis i. 8. 8. 
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other man’ that Octavian was deemed worthy of the title ‘““Augus- 
tus.’"! Whether the sentiments really were those of Tiberius or not, 
we still have evidence that the emperor fully appreciated the sig- 
nificance of the title in the popular mind.? So when a man said that 
“he had approached the senate upon the authority of Tiberius (eo : 
auctore), the emperor forced him to change the expression from auctore 
to swasore.’’ 

Beyond question the formal acceptance and employment in Rome 
of the title “Augustus” would at once have raised Tiberius above 
mortal rank and would have amounted to an act of consecration, as 
may been seen from what has been already said and from Florus’ ac- 
count of the rejection of the title Romulus and the voting of ““Augus- 
tus” by the senate: “It was also discussed in the senate whether he 
should be called Romulus because he had founded the empire; but the 
name ‘Augustus’ appeared more holy and reverent, that already at 
that time indeed, while he yet inhabited the earth, he should be 
deified (consecraretur) by his very name and title.’ And equally explicit 
is the statement of Vegetius: ‘“‘When an emperor has received the 
name ‘Augustus,’ faithful allegiance (devotio) is to be offered him and 
ever watchful service is to be rendered him just as to a present and 
incarnate god (tanquam praesenti et corporali deo).””® 

Tiberius’ policy avowed in the senate,® was, as we have seen, to 
remain for Romans a mortal, and consistency demanded, therefore, 
that he refuse to acknowledge officially the divine title in his dealings 
with them. Formal acceptance of the name would furthermore have 
complicated enormously his efforts to keep trials for maiestas out of 
court. During the first part of his reign his desire to prevent delations 
caused him to disassociate himself officially from any divinity as far 
as was within his power. He forbade sacred precincts to be estab- 


1]vi. 37. 6—38. 1. 


2 Velleius Paterculus never calls Tiberius, his former commander, by the title 
“Augustus” (see Rietra, op. cit., p. 19). 

3 Suetonius Tib. xxvii; this is related by Suetonius as an example of how averse 
Tiberius was to adulatio, and the other example in the same passage is that of the man 
whom Tiberius compelled to call the imperial duties ‘‘laborious’”’ rather than ‘‘sacred.”’ 

‘II. 34. 66. 8 FF...& 


6 Rietra, op. cit., p. 19, rightly emphasizes Tiberius’ avoidance of the title in dealings 
with the senate. 
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lished or images to be set up for himself, and his reason was almost cer- 
tainly that given by Dio: 

For he by no means intended to be insulted by anyone or to have anyone 
be guilty of maiestas (7oeBjocba) toward him (for they already called even 
this do€Bea [= maiestas with also the meaning of impiety; note the connection 
between doéBeu and ceBaords, which is equivalent to Augustus] and were 
bringing many to trial on this charge) nor would he accept any such charge 
on his own account.! 


It is not surprising that the title ‘‘Augustus,” referring to Tiberius, 
is found in inscriptions and on coins, and that Tiberius, sometimes at 
least, endured it when he heard the name or found it written, for he 
was paid other divine honors not officially recognized by him and 
even expressly forbidden. He could not stem the tide of emperor wor- 
ship, so he expressed his official disapproval and endured what he 
could not readily, or perhaps in any way, prevent. His use of the title 
which Augustus had employed in letters to foreign kings, princes, and 
cities implied no unconstitutional act, no offense to the feelings of 
Roman citizens; and it was from Romans, if we may judge from 
Tacitus, that criticism of divine honors might be expected to come. 
Even in Hellenistic times the princes of the east and Greek cities had 
ascribed divinity to Roma and to the Roman commanders who repre- 
sented the Roman state. It was, therefore, traditional for the Roman 
commander to be considered superhuman; Tiberius had not the slight- 
est reason to deviate from the procedure of Augustus, and in fact the 
omission of the highest and best-known title of his predecessor in 
diplomatic correspondence might have injured the prestige of Tiberius 
or of the state. 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


1 |vii. 9. 2. Dio goes on to say that for a time Tiberius even refused to punish those 
who were charged with such religious disrespect toward the deified Augustus. The fact 
that Augustus was officially deified must have made it very difficult for Tiberius to 
have ignored charges of impiety toward his predecessor. 

Professor R. S. Rogers in a monograph on “Criminal Trials and Criminal Legisla- 
tion under Tiberius’’ (now in manuscript) deals with this problem and concludes that 
Tiberius would prosecute oniy cases of intentional manifestation of disrespect for re- 
ligion. I wish to take this occasion to express my thanks to Professor Rogers for per- 
mitting me to read his manuscript and for his helpful criticism. 























CONSERVATIVE AND PHILOSOPHICAL INFLUENCE 
IN THE REIGN OF DIOCLETIAN 


By C. E. VAN SICKLE 


FTER Augustus, probably no single ruler of the Roman Empire 
A exerted a more profound influence upon its destinies than did 
Diocletian. Assuming the purple at a time when disorder and 
calamity had all but wrecked Roman civilization, he formed a new set 
of institutions which greatly prolonged the life of the Empire, and in 
some respects greatly changed the subsequent course of European 
civilization. The verdict of historians, both ancient and modern, has 
been that in doing so he played the part of a ruthless innovator, with 
scant respect for tradition and precedent. The evidence in favor of this 
view is too copious, and too well known to students of Roman history, 
to need repetition here. But like all historical generalizations, it will 
warrant a most careful scrutiny; and some of the data seem hardly to 
support it. 

The laws and judicial decisions of Diocletian have been preserved in 
larger numbers than those of any preceding emperor. They are found 
in the Gregorian, Hermogenian, and Justinian Codes; and there are in 
addition one or two papyrological fragments and the famous Edict of 
Prices. While those in the Codes have, for the most part, suffered 
successive mutilations at the hands of editors, there are several which 
appear to be full texts; and some of the fragments are fairly complete. 
They astonish the reader by the insistence with which they preach 
respect for the customs and beliefs of the past. In the Gregorian Code 
(xiv. 4. 1) is an edict against Manicheans, in which occurs a statement 
of which the following is a free translation: 

But the immortal gods in their providence have seen fit to ordain and set 
forth what is good and true, so that it has been approved and established by 
the opinion and advice of many of the best, wisest, and most excellent men. 
It is not right either to disregard or to resist these things; and an old religion 
ought not to be set aside for a new one. For it is the blackest of crimes to 
repudiate institutions which, having been enacted and defined by the men of 


old, are now in force [sec. 2]. 
[Cuasstca, Paruotocy, XXVII, January, 1932] 51 
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The Edict on Marriages (C. G. v. 1, 2) is full of similar sentiments. 
The word “‘religio” and its derivatives occur no less than eight times; 
and the text is further sprinkled with such phrases as “Tuxta disci- 
plinam iuris veteris,’”’ ‘“‘Quae iuxta vetustatem Romanis legibus nega- 
batur,” and “Ad disciplinam legesque Romanas.” The whole theme is 
treated from a traditional Roman viewpoint; and the edict merely re- 
affirms the former enactments on the subject. In other rescripts of 
the same emperor are the expressions: ‘“Veteris iuris auctoritate 
rescriptum est” (C. G. xiii. 3, 1), “Tuxta veteris legis consuetudinem”’ 
(Cod. Just. ix. 42, 1), and “Iuxta praeteritam consuetudinem’’ (ibid. 
iv. 65, 18-19). Such words seem to show an unusually high regard for 
Roman tradition in matters of law and religion. The literary sources 
prove that Diocletian’s acts were in accord with them. Aurelius Victor 
mentions his scrupulous observance of ancient cults (De Caess. xxxix. 
45). Lactantius says that he used Greek and Roman forms of divina- 
tion (De mortibus persecutorum x-xi). Most significantly of all, he 
passed over the various oriental deities so popular in the Empire and 
put himself and his colleagues under the protection of Jupiter and 
Hercules—gods worshiped at Rome from prehistoric times. 

With respect for tradition went an unusual reverence for his great 
predecessors. Marcus Aurelius is referred to as ““‘Divus Marcus, pater 
noster, religiosissimus imperator”’ (Cod. Just. vi. 17, 5), and ‘“‘Divus 
Marcus, parens noster”’ (bid. ii. 36, 3). Trajan and Antoninus Pius 
are similarly honored (bid. v. 75, 5 and vi. 49, 4). The reverence paid 
to Marcus recalls the statement of Julius Capitolinus: 

Even now he is worshiped as a god; and this has seemed right to you, 
Most Venerable Emperor Diocletian, who worship him among your divinities; 
not as you worship the others, but as one apart; and who often say that you 
desire, in life and gentleness, to be such a one as Marcus [M. Antoninus xix. 
12]. 

Without entering into the tormented question of the date, authorship, 
and reliability of the Augustan history, one may remark that this 
statement is entirely in accord with the impression gained from the 
quotations of Diocletian’s own words just cited. A common collective 
term for preceding emperors is, ‘Divi parentes nostri” (Cod. Just. v. 
24, 1 and vii. 71, 4), or “Divi parentes Augusti” (P. Lipsius xliv, col. 
II). 
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Again, because Diocletian ruled as an undisguised autocrat, it has 
been argued that he was probably of Asiatic stock, and consciously 
influenced by oriental ideas of monarchy (Frank, History of Rome, p. 
553). His own words do not bear out this assumption. His preference 
for Roman gods has been mentioned; and in the Edict against Mani- 
cheans he says: “It is to be feared that, as time goes on, they may at- 
tempt, by means of the cursed customs and savage laws of the Persians 
to infect men of better natures (the modest and peaceful Roman race 
and our entire world) with, as it were, their virulent poison” (sec. 4). 
Such a statement could hardly come from one in love with oriental 
manners. 

The evidence just cited seems to prove that Diocletian looked upon 
himself as a follower of Roman traditions; but we may well ask 
whether he had any very clear understanding of the ideals by which 
he professed to be guided. The son of a freedman, born in a province 
and trained in the camps and on the battlefields, could hardly have 
enjoyed much formal education; and even in Italy alien blood and 
culture had largely submerged those of republican Rome. To expect 
an ignorant provincial to have an accurate knowledge of Roman view- 
points and institutions at first hand would, therefore, be vain. But 
the imperial court could command the services of the best-educated 
men of the Empire; and an emperor of conservative tendencies might 
through them learn the traditions regarding Rome’s earlier culture and 
institutions that were current among the more enlightened classes. 
These would of course be idealized, and no doubt colored by class and 
other prejudices. The names of Diocletian’s personal advisers are un- 
known, although Flavius Vopiscus has professed to give some of them 
(Aurelian xliv. 2, and Carus xviii. 5). But the internal evidence 
gleaned from his legal papers would mark them as students of phi- 
losophy, with strong Stoic leanings. Thus the preamble of the Edict 
of Prices is replete with humanitarian ideas. The greed of profiteers is 
fiercely denounced. 


The unbridled lust for plunder is softened neither by the abundance of 
commodities nor by the fruitfulness of the years. Those who overflow with 
wealth, and who might supply the people abundantly, pursue trifling gains 
and wield hundred-fold lashes. Considerations of common humanity, Our 
Provincials, persuade us to set bounds to their greed [CIL, III, 801]. 
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The infliction of the death penalty for violations of the enactment is 
justified by the trite statement that one need only obey the law to 
escape its terrors. Again, in answering the petition of a certain 
Polymnestus, who claimed exemption from the “munera patrimonii’”’ 
on the ground that he was a philosopher, the emperor used the follow- 
ing words: ‘Your desire is not consistent with your profession. For 
although you claim to be a philosopher, you are overcome by the 
blindness of avarice, and seek to repudiate the burdens laid upon your 
estate. How vainly you do this, the examples of others might show 
you” (Cod. Just. x. 42, 6). Something of the Stoic’s contempt for the 
opinion of the masses may be seen in another passage from the 
Justinian Code, which is so brief and vivid that it will bear quotation 
in full: 

The Emperors Diocletian and Maximian said in their council, “The sons 
of decurions ought not to be thrown to the beasts.’’ And when the people 
made an outcry, they said again, ‘The empty voices of the people must not 


be heard; for no weight should be given to their opinion, when they wish either 
to acquit the guilty or condemn the innocent” [Cod. Just. ix. 47, 12]. 


Opinions current among other philosophic sects sometimes creep 
into these pronouncements. Thus in the Edict on Marriages, incestu- 
ous unions are denounced as placing men on a level with the beasts 
(sec. 2). The Stoics do not seem to have considered incest a crime 
(Arnold, Roman Stoicism, pp. 277-78). Perhaps the imperial minister 
who wrote the edict was something of an eclectic; or he may have felt 
compelled to fortify the law with some kind of philosophical justifica- 
tion, even if he had to find it outside the teachings of his own school. 
At any rate, we may fairly assume that some of Diocletian’s ministers 
were acquainted with philosophy and that their training was pre- 
dominantly Stoic in tone. 

The other field in which Roman and Greek students were pretty 
certain to be trained was rhetoric; and its votaries also found employ- 
ment at court. Eumenius, who afterward became head of the school 
of Augustodunum, was ‘“‘magister memoriae” to the Caesar Constan- 
tius (Pro Instaur. Schol. I, II); and the author of the panegyric de- 
livered in honor of Constantius after his reconquest of Britain had 
risen from a professorship of rhetoric to a high place in the Caesar’s 
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employ (Paneg. Incerti i. 2-4). The florid verbosity of Diocletian’s 
edicts makes it certain that their writers were trained in the same field. 

From ministers trained in the philosophy and rhetoric of the 
schools, we may assume, Diocletian gained his impressions of the 
historic past and traditions of Rome. Can we see any traces of their 
influence in his conduct of government? The upper classes of Roman 
society had, in the first and second centuries, adopted a political 
philosophy which is generally admitted to be of Stoic origin. They 
were not opposed to monarchy in the abstract; but they insisted that 
the monarch should be the best man in the state, and should govern 
in the interests of the governed rather than for personal power, glory, 
or self-gratification. They considered the imperial office a magistracy 
of the state rather than a piece of property, and so abhorred hereditary 
succession. The emperor was expected, during his lifetime, to adopt 
as his heir the person whom the common voice of mankind (speaking 
through the Senate) had designated as his successor (Pliny Paneg. 
vii. 4-5; Rostovtzeff, History of the Ancient World, II, 229); to consult 
the Senate upon matters of policy, and to respect the persons and 
privileges of its members. Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines 
had accepted this theory. Commodus and Septimius Severus had dis- 
regarded it, and in the third century the support of the army had come 
to be the sole basis and justification for the imperial power. But the 
idea, although no longer recognized as valid by the emperors, still 
lived. It inspired the Senate in its struggle with Maximinus, and its 
infiuence may perhaps be traced in other developments of the Military 
Anarchy period. Still later it appeared in the pages of the Augustan 
history (e.g., Severus xx. 4—xxi. 8) and of Aurelius Victor’s De Caesar- 
ibus (e.g., xxxv. 4-7). There can be no doubt that Diocletian’s ad- 
visors were thoroughly conversant with it. 

At first glance it seems impossible that such a philosophy should 
have exerted any influence in molding one of the most thoroughgoing 
despotisms that the Mediterranean world had ever seen. Diocletian 
ignored the Senate and instituted a court ceremonial which demanded 
a degrading servility on the part of all who approached him. Such con- 
duct does not bear any very close outward resemblance to that of 
Trajan or the Antonines. But, in forming a fair judgment of his 
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policies, two facts have to be borne in mind. The Stoic theory of gov- 
ernment was very elastic, concerning itself far less with forms of gov- 
ernment than with the spirit and ideals of the ruler. It did not imply 
any concrete limitation upon the powers of the monarch, and emperors 
who were guided by it were as nearly absolute in power as those who 
repudiated it (Rostovtzeff, op. cit., p. 231). Its connection with the 
Senate had been weakened by a century of revolution and chaos, in 
which senatorial influence had been steadily on the wane. After Cara- 
calla extended Rome citizenship so widely, it had less right to claim 
a hearing as the representative of the Roman citizen-body than when 
only the aristocratic and urbanized elements of the Empire enjoyed 
the franchise. It was therefore impossible to apply the theory in its 
earlier form to the conditions existing in Diocletian’s day; but in so 
far as it proclaimed the imperial office a magistracy of the state rather 
than a private possession, and repudiated hereditary succession in 
favor of adoption, its appeal was still strong. It would be this later 
and more general form of the theory, if any, that would attract the 
attention and guide of the conduct of Diocletian. 

As to the use of oriental court ceremonial, there is evidence that 
Aurelian, rather than Diocletian, first introduced it (Victor Epit. 
Caess. xxxv. 5); and in any case, it was intended to inspire respect and 
safeguard the emperor’s person rather than to gratify his vanity. How 
little Diocletian valued such baubles is shown by his voluntary abdica- 
tion. 

But while there was little of the dreamy and gentle Marcus Aure- 
lius in the crafty Illyrian ruler, both the form of government which he 
established and the policies by which he was guided were profoundly 
influenced by second-century precedents and ideals, and particularly 
by the precepts of Stoicism. His system of coregency and succession 
may appear at first glance highly original; but aside from the organiza- 
tion of earlier practices into a coherent structure, only the practice of 
voluntary abdication at the end of a fixed term of office can be called 
his own original creation. Augustus had first instituted a coregency; 
and succeeding emperors had gradually elaborated it. Nerva, Trajan, 
Hadrian, and the Antonines had practiced succession by adoption; and 
Hadrian had begun the practice of giving the title of “Caesar” to his 
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designated successor (Mommsen, Rém. Staatsrecht, I1, 1083). M. 
Aurelius had been the first to invest a colleague with powers equal to 
his own (Capitolinus M. Antoninus vii. 5-6). Such elements as the 
employment of Caesars as administrative officers, and the allotment 
to each coregent of a definite territorial area to govern had, as the 
present writer has recently maintained (‘‘Particularism in the Roman 
Empire during the Military Anarchy,” Amer. Jour. of Philol., LI 
[1930], 343-57), been evolved by Diocletian’s third-century predeces- 
sors. But it is highly significant that after succession by adoption had 
been abandoned (with the single exception of Elagabalus) for a cen- 
tury and a half, it should be brought again into such prominence. No 
mere accident can account for the fact that an emperor with Stoic 
advisers, who looked upon his second-century predecessors with such 
great reverence, revived the practice and planned to make it per- 
petual. Coupled with the limitation of the emperor’s term of office to 
twenty years, it must be considered in the light of a philosopher’s at- 
tempt to solve the thorny question of the imperial succession; and it 
was not essentially a new plan, but a combination of elements, 
principally Stoic in origin, which had been evolved in times past. 

Much the same may be said of the Edict of Prices. The principle 
that governments have the right to regulate prices had been admitted 
from time out of mind by the city-states of the Mediterranean world, 
and the municipalities of the Roman Empire had been no exception 
to the rule (Reid, Municipalities of the Roman Empire, p. 461). Dio- 
cletian and his advisers were in this case merely following out the 
tendency which is so evident in the history of the third and fourth 
centuries for the imperial government to undertake the performance 
of functions formerly left to the local units. 

Diocletian was indeed the founder of a new order of things; but this 
fact does not preclude his being a man of conservative temperament. 
Few statesmen can follow their own desires to any great extent. They 
have to deal with institutions and habits which, being the products of 
long evolution and adaptation to circumstances, cannot be subverted 
or set aside without destroying the very fabric of society; and their 
statesmanship often shows itself most clearly in their ability to see 
how far they can safely go in the realization of their ideals. Diocle- 
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tian’s ideals, if the evidence has been interpreted aright, were largely 
derived from the great days of the Stoic emperors—Nerva, Trajan, 
Hadrian, and the Antonines. Doubtless his understanding of their 
reigns and policies was imperfect; and he lived in a period when a 
complete revival of the second-century order of things was impossible. 
But, as far as circumstances and his own knowledge permitted, he 
seems to have been guided by the Stoic ideal of ruling for the benefit 
of his subjects; and he has as good a claim to be considered the last 
of the “‘first-citizens” as he does to be called the first of the “auto- 
crats.”’ 
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POMPEIAN MINISTRI 


By GERTRUDE GRETHER 


HERE is much controversy over a certain group of inscriptions 

found in various parts of the city of Pompeii (none of them in 

their original location), inscriptions in which groups of ministri 
are mentioned.! They are dedications of votive offerings made yearly 
by a college of priests consisting of slaves and freedmen set up under 
the direction of the city authorities (i.e., duoviri ture dicundo and two 
other officials of whose function we are uncertain, namely, the duoviri 
v.a.8.p.p.).2. These inscriptions fall between 14 B.c. and a.p. 40, and 
there is a small fragment of one which dates from 25 B.c.* 

Mau described this college as follows: 

Its official title at first (certainly to 14 B.c.) was ministri Mercurii Maiae, 
“Servants of Mercury and Maia,” .... The worship of the emperor was 
then added, and the priests were called ‘“‘Servants of Augustus, Mercury, and 
Maia.” Still later (at least as early as 2 B.c.) the names of the two divinities 


were dropped and the priests were designated simply as ‘Servants of Au- 
gustus.’”4 


Mommsen supports this theory; however, Bormann’ maintains that 
the names of Mercury and Maia which are abbreviated in these in- 
scriptions are not genitive but dative, and that thus we have a group 
of ministri (perhaps officers of a pagus) making dedications to Mercury 
and Maia. He even suggests the reading ministri Augustales and feels 
that in inscription No. 892, which contains the name of Augustus in 
full, the stonesmith may have been in error. All this is very ingenious 
but by no means convincing. It seems quite unnecessary to read these 


1CIL, X, 884-923. 


2 Mommeen (ibid.) interprets this abbreviation as duoviri votis augustalibus sacris 
publicis procurandis. 


3 Cf. R. Peterson, Cults of Campania: Monograph of the American Academy in Rome 
(1919), pp. 262-65. 


4 Pompeii, trans. Kelsey (1904), pp. 89-90. 


5 Wiener Eranos (1909), pp. 314 ff.; cf. Wolters, Sitzungsber. d. k. Bayr. Akad. d. 
Wiss. (1915), p. 30, and K. Scott, ‘‘Mercur-Augustus und Horaz, C. I, 2,’’ Hermes, 
LXIII (1928), 16. 


[Cuassica, Puitotoey, XXVII, January, 1932) 59 
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inscriptions as Bormann does, for it is not at all incredible that minis- 
tri who were at first devoted to the cult of Mercury and Maia should 
take on the cult of the emperor. There are numerous parallels in 
the evolution of the cults of other deities: In Tibur' there was an 
association of Herculanei named after the chief god of the city, 
Hercules, and this association was also called Herculanei Augustales 
or Herculanei et Augustales, that is, the cult of Augustus was added to 
that of Hercules.* It seems that Augustus was even taken into the 
chief temple of the city, that of Hercules, perhaps as oatv@povos. 
The treasure chamber which belonged to this temple, the thesaurus 
Herculis, was also called thesaurus Herculis et Augustt. 

At Nola we find a magister Mercurialis et Augustalis, but this in- 
scription, as Peterson suggests, may possibly refer to an individual 
who was both a magister Mercurialis and an Augustalis. From the 
analogy of Tibur, however, it would seem that we have the same situa- 
tion here, namely, that of the cult of the emperor being taken into a 
cult already in existence. 

In the Italian colony at Delos, too, which was settled by South 
Italians and which in so many ways corresponds to the cities of 
Southern Italy, there is in the second century B.c. a college which may 
be a parallel to the ministri of Pompeii. We find a series of inscrip- 
tions set up by the Hermistai, Apolloniastai, and Poseidoniastai; in 
Latin, magistreis Mirquri, Apollinis, Neptuni (or Neptunales), or 
merely magistreis.2 They are nearly all of servile origin; sometimes 
the colleges act together; sometimes they make dedications separately. 
Ferguson,‘ in studying the inscriptions, noted that when the Hermai- 
stai, who are most frequently named, dedicate a monument, they are 
usually six in number; in one case they are only two. The A pollonias- 
tai are six in number in making a dedication to Apollo; the Posei- 
doniastai are four in number in making a dedication to Poseidon. 

1 Dessau, Inscriptiones Latinae selectae, 1. 6245. 

2 CIL, XIV, 367. 


3 Hatzfeld, Bulletin de correspondence hellénique, 1884, 1877, 1899, 1909, 1912; 
M. Krashinennekof, Asryctanst u CakpastbHoe Maructepctso, Acropuko-Ouno- 
sioruueckaro Makyapteta Umnepatopcxaro, C. [ereppyprekaro Yuusepeutera. 
Yacth XXXVII (1895), 319-26; Roussel, Délos, colonie athénienne (Bibl. des Ecoles 
Francaise, 1916); cf. Boak, ‘‘The Magistri of Campania and Delos,” Classical Philology, 
XI (1916), 25-45. 


4 Hellenistic Athens (1911), pp. 396 ff. 
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The total number of magistri is twelve. Ferguson therefore came to 
the conclusion that the Italians at Delos in about 140 B.c. formed an 
organization under the protectorship of Hermes and Maia, and placed 
at the head of this group six magistri or Hermaistai who were to take 
care of the cult of these divinities. Then, when the Italian population 
increased, a double change was made. The community chose new 
patrons, Apollo and Poseidon, relegated Hermes to a place of lesser 
importance, and gave up the cult of Maia. The number of magistri 
was increased to twelve, and now only two were devoted to the cult of 
Hermes, six to that of Apollo, and four to that of Poseidon. These 
twelve formed the administrative committee of the Italians, and in 
everything which did not concern Apollo, Poseidon, and Hermes acted 
as a single body. 

This interpretation by Ferguson has, however, since been modified, 
for, whereas in 113 B.c. the twelve magistri make a dedication to- 
gether,! at the extreme end of the second century six Hermaistai dedi- 
cate a portico in the agora of the Italians.” It is clear, then, that Fergu- 
son was mistaken in believing that there was a reduction in the num- 
ber of the Hermaistai. The rest of his theory, however, is not neces- 
sarily overthrown. It is quite possible that the A polloniastai and the 
Poseidoniastat were later added to the Hermaistai, when Apollo and 
Poseidon also became patron divinities; that no reduction in the num- 
ber of the Hermaistai took place but that when they acted together 
with the Apolloniastait and Poseidoniastai they were for some reason 
represented in small percentage. It may be that as in Delos the cult 
of Apollo and Poseidon was apparently added to that of Mercury and 
Maia, in the same way at Pompeii the cult of the emperor was added; 
that as the colony on Delos grew and new colonists arrived whose 
primary interest was not trade and the god of trade, the cults of other 
divinities were added, cults in which the new colonists were interested, 
namely, those of Apollo and Poseidon. 

The question as to just what the function of these various magistri 
was in the Italian community at Delos is much debated. Hatzfeld* 
is of the opinion that they were the annual presidents of several col- 


1 Hatzfeld, op. cit., XX XIII (1909), 494, n. 15. 
2 Ibid., XXXVI (1912), 205, n. 18; cf. Roussel, op. cit., p. 78. 
3 Op. cit., XXXVI (1912), 159 ff. 
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leges whose basis of organization is uncertain but which stood under 
the protection of Mercury, Apollo, and Poseidon. Boak! believes they 
are magistri fani, i.e., officials appointed annually by the Italian colony 
at Delos to supervise the shrines and cults of certain divinities espe- 
cially honored by the whole body of Italian settlers. Schulten,? Korne- 
mann,’ and Ferguson,‘ although they differ in opinion regarding the 
details, all believe that the Italian community at Delos was organized 
in the form of a conventus, such as we later find in the Roman world, 
and that the magistri were officers of this organization. 

We are confronted by the same problems in our study of the 
Pompeian ministri with respect to their functions. Were their duties 
distinctly religious, or were these ministri pagus officials to whom the 
supervising of the cults of Mercury and Maia and later of the em- 
peror was only a secondary duty? From our present evidence we can 
come to no decisive conclusion. However, it seems probable that 
whatever light can be shed upon the problems of the Delian magistri 
will also illuminate those of the Pompeian ministrt. 

The Hermaistai were, it seems, originally connected with the cult 
of the compita.’ The numerous monuments dedicated by the Com- 
petaliastat were found southeast of the Porte Sacrée at the crossing of 
several streets, i.e., the agora of the Competaliastai. On the same spot 
there was a round chapel with a peribolos constructed by the Her- 
maistai and dedicated to Hermes. It is true that we have no inscrip- 
tions to prove that the cult of the compita was connected with it, but 
we have mural paintings which clearly show that the cult of the lares 
had a place there,® and its location at the crossroads is an additional 
indication that it at one time harbored the cult of the compita. 

When the college of the Competaliastai was introduced, it took up 
the cult of the lares, and the Hermaistai apparently continued to 
supervise the cult of Hermes. 

1 Op. cit., p. 45. 

2 De conventibus civium Romanorum, p. 44. 

3 Berl. Stud., XIV, 58 ff. 

4 Op. cit., pp. 355 and 396 ff. 

5 Ibid., pp. 399 ff. 


6M. Bulard, La religion domestique dans la colonie italienne de Délos d’aprés les 
peintures murales et les auiels historiés (1926), pp. 33 ff.; cf. also Bulard, Mon. Piot., 
XIV, 400; Hatzfeld, op. cit., XXXVI, 165, n. 2, and 171, n. 4. 
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It seems quite possible that at Pompeii the ministri Merc(urit) 
Mai(ae) were originally in charge of the compita;! that as at Delos 
the Hermaistat were sometimes called magistreis, and sometimes 
magistreis Mirquri, so at Pompeii the ministri were sometimes called 
merely ministri; sometimes ministri Merc(urii) Mai(ae); that after 
the reforms of Augustus in the cult of the lares, when the Genius of the 
emperor began to have a place in the cult of the compita, the ministri 
were called ministri Aug(usti) Merc(urit) Mai(ae), and later, when 
the cult of the emperor’s Genius became all important, were called 
ministri Aug(ust?). 

The fact that the cult of Augustus which originally was added to 
that of Mercury seems finally to have supplanted it has long been 
considered as evidence for the identification of Augustus with Mer- 
cury. However, Scott has recently contradicted this view in an arti- 
cle? in which he rejects most of the pieces of evidence which have for- 
merly been accepted for the identification of Augustus with Mercury. 
He rejects this series of inscriptions as evidence for a cult of Mercury- 
Augustus, basing his theory on Bormann’s reading of the names of 
Mercury and Maia in the dative, and remarks that there is no proof 
that a college ever existed which in its process of evolution was first 
called ministri, then ministri Mercurii Maiae, and finally ministri 
Augusti Mercurii Maiae. It is, however, by no means certain that 
Bormann’s reading is correct. Moreover, even if this reading is ac- 
cepted, we still have a college of ministri which quite consistently 
makes offerings to Mercury and Maia, a college which is apparently 
concerned with the cult of these two deities, and which later appar- 
ently also takes upon itself the cult of the emperor and drops that of 
Mercury and Maia. 

This, if it be accepted, is clearly a new phenomenon. The cult of 
Augustus did not supplant that of Hercules at Tibur, nor did the cults 
of Apollo and Poseidon, when these deities became the patrons of the 
Italian colony at Delos, supplant the worship of Hermes there. At 


1 For the possible connection of the magistri augustales with the cult of the lares 
see L. R. Taylor, ‘‘Augustales, Seviri Augustales, and Seviri,’’ Trans. Amer. Phil. Soc., 
XL (1914), 23. Miss Taylor mentions the possibility of the connection of the Pompeian 
ministri with the cult of the compita in her article, ‘‘The Worship of Augustus in Italy 
during His Lifetime,’’ TAPA, LI (1920), 118, n. 7. 


2 Op. cit. 
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Pompeii, however, it seems that the priests of Mercury take up the 
cult of the emperor and soon appear no longer to be making dedica- 
tions to Mercury. Is it not because the idea of Augustus as a heaven- 
sent benefactor, as a winged Mercury, was current in the minds of the 
people? Was not Horace’s impassioned ode of 28 B.c., in which he 
hailed Augustus as Mercury, more than mere flattery?! Was it not 
rather an expression of the hope and the faith of the Romans in their 
princeps who was to usher in an era of peace and prosperity? Upon 
what god shall we call to help us? Apollo, Venus, Mars? 
Sive mutata iuvenem figura 
Ales in terris imitaris, almae 
Filius Maiae patiens vocari 
Caesaris ultor. 

Scott rejects a mass of what has long been considered evidence for 
a cult of Mercury Augustus, some of which he definitely establishes 
as having no bearing on the question, some of which he merely points 
out as extremely doubtful. He finally eliminates all but two pieces of 
evidence: the ode of Horace and an inscription set up by the Scru- 
tarei of Cos.” 

There is, however, one piece of evidence which Scott rejects* which 
has recently been published by Karl Lehman-Hartleben who firmly 
believes that it should be accepted as evidence for a cult of Mercury- 
Augustus, namely, an altar of Bologna;‘ the right side of this altar 
has a representation of a man in an Augustan toga making libation, 
and a flute-player. The front of the altar carries a relief of two crossed 
cornucopiae in the shape of capricorn heads, a combination of the 
Hellenistic horn of plenty and the sign of the horoscope of Augustus. 
The third side of the altar carries a representation of Hermes being 


1See J. Elmore, ‘‘Horace and Octavian (Car. I. 2),’’ Classical Philology, XXVI 
(1931), 258-63. Elmore makes a careful distinction between the identification of 
Augustus with Mercury and the association of the ruler with the God, and feels that 
Horace intended to express only the latter. Horace’s association, if we call it that, of 
Augustus with Mercury was, however, so close that it amounted to identification. 
Any cult of Augustus as Mercury was naturally merely symbolic and it is this sym- 
bolism which is expressed in the ode of Horace. 


2A. Maiuri, Nuova sylloge epigrafica di Rodi e Cos, 192, n. 466; cf. Scott, op. cit., 
p. 32. 
3 Op. cit., p. 32, n. 2. 


4“Kin Altar von Bologna,” Rém. Mitt., XLII (1927), 163-76; cf. also P. Ducati, 
‘‘Altare di Bagnacavallo,’”’ ibid., XXIII (1908), 137-44. 
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led by a woman’s figure. Lehman-Hartleben points out that this 
latter figure is an adaptation of a Hellenistic Athena type, here used 
for the goddess Roma. But Roma is here seen leading Mercury, the 
god whose particular function it is to lead others and who is familiar 
with the paths of heaven and earth and the underworld. Strange that 
he should here be led! And Hermes is not represented as an ideal 
figure; his head is obviously a portrait, prominent forehead, nose in- 
clining downward a bit, short upper lip and energetic chin. A gem 
of the Marlborough collection! which has long been considered a rep- 
resentation of Augustus is almost identical with the head of this figure. 

If the cult supervised by the Pompeian ministri be accepted as 
evolving from the worship of Mercury to the worship of Augustus 
(and it seems highly probable that it did evolve thus—taking into 
consideration the analogy of the cults at Tibur and at Delos), and if 
the altar of Bologna be recognized as portraying Augustus in the guise 
of Mercury, it must be conceded that the idea of Augustus as Mercury 
was more prevalent than we have supposed. 

WELLS COLLEGE 


1 Lehmann-Hartleben, op. cit., Abb. 3 (1); Furtwingler, Antike Gemmen, Taf. 38, 
30; cf. Vatican bronze head also cited by Lehman-Hartleben. 











WORTE DES GEDACHTNISSES AN ULRICH VON 
WILAMOWITZ-MOELLENDORFF GESPROCHEN 
IM “RUNDFUNK” 25. SEPTEMBER 1931! 


Von Epvuarp NorDEN 


.... Leben und Arbeiten galten ihm als Kinheit. Erst vor wenigen 
Monaten hatte er den ersten Band eines Werkes erscheinen lassen mit 
dem weihevoll schlichten Titel: ‘‘Der Glaube der Hellenen.” Es sollte 
diese Lebensarbeit krénen wie die Kuppel das Pantheon. Der Beginn 
des Schaffens am zweiten Bande fiel schon in die Zeit des Leidens, 
aber seine Geisteskraft biandigte die K6érperschwache. Als ich ihn 
bald nach Anfang August besuchte, sagte er mir: es fehlen noch zwei 
Kapitel. Von diesen hat er das vorletzte noch schreiben, ja im Druck 
fast fertig stellen kénnen: am Morgen seines Todestages kamen die 
Korrekturbogen—wie ein Symbol fiir die Lebensarbeit des Mannes, 
der an die Ewigkeit des Hellenentums glaubte. Nun aber das letzte 
Kapitel. Er umkreiste es in liebenden Gedanken: das ganze Werk, 
sagte er, strebe auf dieses Kapitel zu; dieses hoffe er noch fertig zu 
machen. Es sollte ihm nicht vergénnt sein: das capitulum ultimum 
schrieb nicht er, sondern Thanatos, den er nie gefiirchtet, ja den er, 
dessen Sinn auf das Géttliche gerichtet war, fast geliebt hat als den 
Paian, den Heiland.... . 

Die Philologen unter meinen Zuhérern wissen, dass er der Gross- 
meister unserer Wissenschaft war. Diese ist unter ihren Schwestern 
die alteste, eine fast halbtausendjaihrige Matrone. Grosse Lichter 
strahlten auf ihrem Sternenmantel; pietaétvoll und dankbar hat er 
dieser Leuchten—Scaliger und Bentley, Winckelmann und Welcker, 
Aug. Boeckh und Otfried Miller, Otto Jahn und Moritz Haupt sowie 
vieler anderer—oft gedacht, immer bestrebt sich und seine Leistungen 
geschichtlich einzuordnen. Aber er war doch der in eignem Lichte 
strahlende Centralstern. Dieses darf man aussprechen, ohne den 
Widerspruch auch von Gegnern hervorzurufen, an denen es ihm nicht 
gefehlt hat, ja die er nicht hat missen wollen; war er doch begriindetem 


1(The editors of Classical Philology thank Professor Eduard Norden for permission 
to print parts of his eloquent tribute to Professor Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff.—P. S.] 
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Widerspruch zuginglich wie kaum einer. Zustimmung galt ihm nicht 
viel, wenn sie ihn, den rastlos vorwirts Strebenden, nicht férderte. 
Dagegen freute er sich des Nachweises von Irrtiimern, da jede Kor- 
rektur sich ihm produktiv auswirkte: er war ein strenger, fast un- 
nachsichtiger Kritiker seiner selbst. Er wollte, wie Solon, der weise 
Athener, ein immerdar Lernender sein und darum ist er, der fast genau 
das Goethe’sche Alter erreichte, immerdar jung geblieben und liebte 
seine jungen Studenten als Mitstrebende, seine jungen Kollegen als 
Mitforscher, lernbereit, wissensdurstig; freundwillig und zart iiberall 
da wo er ernstes, edles Streben sah. Um so mehr reizten ihn Hochmut, 
Kinbildung, Oberflaichlichkeit, falscher Schein; wo ihm dergleichen 
begegnete, da kannte er keine Schonung, die ihm in solchen Fallen nur 
als Schwiche erschien. So ist er nicht nur ein Lehrmeister, sondern 
auch ein Erzieher der Philologenwelt zur Ehrlichkeit, zur Selbst- 
priifung, zur Griindlichkeit gewesen, ein Gewissensschirfer, der sein 
durfte, weil er immer bedacht war sein eignes Gewissen intellektuell 
und ethisch auf Reinheit und Feinheit zu priifen. . . . . In der Tat hat 
er die Grundlagen seiner Wissenschaft gefestigt und ihre Bereiche er- 
weitert wie kaum einer zuvor, hat ihre Acker umgepfliigt, neuen 
Samen in die Furchen gestreut, reichste Ernte in die Scheuer gebracht. 
Sein Schaffen war von eigner Art. Schépferische H6hepunkte machten 
von Zeit zu Zeit depressiven Stimmungen Platz. Aber dann stieg die 
Kurve wieder steil, fast jih empor. In friihen Morgenstunden 
entzifferte und deutete er einen neugefundenen Papyrus, vor dessen 
unermesslicher Schwierigkeit alle Philologen kapituliert hatten. Ein 
anmutiges Kapitel seines Platonbuches ist in einem Zuge niederge- 
schrieben, als ein schéner Sommernachmittag ihm die rechte Stim- 
mung gab..... Ordnung regierte seine Denkwelt. Er war ein ge- 
ordnetes, ein discipliniertes Genie. Dadurch vermochte er auch ein 
Organisator seiner Wissenschaft zu sein, die er weit hinaus tiber ihre 
philologischen Grenzen umfasste: auch die Archaeologen und Alt- 
historiker zihlen ihn zu den Ihrigen. Wie ein Vater hat er den Ange- 
hérigen der gesamten Altertumswissenschaft Vermichtnisse hinter- 
lassen, an denen Generationen zehren werden, nicht um sie ruhig zu 
geniessen, sondern um sie zu mehren, zu priifen und, wo es nétig ist, 
neu zu gestalten: nur wenn wir seiner Hinterlassenschaft so walten, 
dirfen wir uns als Erben in seinem Sinne fiihlen. 
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Mit diesen Andeutungen iiber seine Geisteskrafte im Allgemeinen 
bitte ich Sie, mich hier begniigen zu diirfen. Aber Sie werden nun mit 
mir fragen: welcher besonderen Veranlagung verdankte er seine Fih- 
rerstellung gerade in der Wissenschaft vom griechischen Altertum? 

Als das Entscheidende erscheint mir dies: das Organon seiner 
Seele war hellenisch gestimmt. Ohne diesen geheimnisvollen Kontakt 
wiren solche Entdeckerfahrten ins Reich des Hellenentums kaum 
vorstellbar. Mit seelischen Kraften hat er ahnend vieles vorgefiihlt, 
ehe ihm dann der wissenschaftliche Beweis gelang. Auf dem feinsten 
Saiteninstrument abendliandischer Kultur, der griechischen Sprache, 
hat er zu spielen vermocht wie vor ihm nur die Hellenen selbst. Er 
hat ferner das durch einen Schleier der Romantik verfalschte Helle- 
nentum in seiner Echtheit wiederentdeckt, jedem triigerischen Scheine, 
jedem ungeschichtlichen Betrachten, jeder Verhimmlung abhold, 
scharfsichtig gegeniiber naturbedingten Unvollkommenheiten und 
Erdenresten auch eines so begnadeten Volkes. Also bringen wir es 
etwa auf die Formel: Kongenialitét und Gefiihlsgemeinschaft mit 
dem Volkstum, dessen Erforschung seine Lebensarbeit galt. Wie jedes 
Volkstum so ist auch das hellenische eine Synthese mannigfaltiger 
Krafte, die zu ergriinden schwer und jedenfalls nicht dieses Ortes 
ist. Mannestugend, sittlicher Adel, massvolle Gesinnung; Klarheit, 
Scharfe und Einfachheit des Denkens, kiinstlerischer Sinn; vor allem 
auch Naturverbundenheit: das sind nur einige von den Komponenten 
der Summe. Man darf sagen, dass sie als die besten Seelen- und 
Geisteskrifte auch in Wilamowitz wirksam waren. .... 

Nun aber diirfen Sie sich, es nicht so vorstellen, als ob dieser Mann 
aus den traumschénen Gefilden des Sophokles und Platon in die 
boreadischen Lande verschlagen gewesen wire wie ein Fremdling aus 
dem gelobten Lande der Schénheit und des Geistes. Genau das Gegen- 
teil ist wahr. Er wurzelte fest im Boden der deutschen Erde, lebte in 
enger Verbundenheit mit seiner Zeit, ja man darf sagen: er war im 
besten Wortsinne ein Mensch der Gegenwart. Das Hellenentum war 
ihm ein Einmaliges, Volk- und Zeitbedingtes; er dachte nicht daran 
es verpflanzen zu wollen. Das jeweilig Lebende umfasste er mit 
offenem Sinn und suchte es in seiner Existenznotwendigkeit zu be- 
greifen..... Die Literatur anderer grosser europdischer Vélker um- 
fasste er mit einer Kenntnis, in der ihm unter den Vertretern der 
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Altertumswissenschaft wohl nur Theodor Mommsen, sein Schwieger- 
vater, gleichkam. Er las sie fast alle im Original; noch als 78jahriger 
lernte er norwegisch, um Sigried Undset’s grossen Roman mit seiner 
Frau im Urtext lesen zu kénnen. Die englische, amerikanische, 
schwedische und dinische, die franzésische, italienische und spanische 
Literatur der Gegenwart und friiherer Jahrhunderte kannte er fast 
wie ein Fachspezialist. So war er nicht nur der grésste Philologe, 
sondern auch der gebildetste. Kraft seines Gedichtnisses, das man 
geradezu als ein phinomenales bezeichnen muss, strémten ihm auch 
in seinen wissenschaftlichen Schriften die Erinnerungen an das Ge- 
lesene in reichster Fille zu. 

Nun gehért er selbst unserer Literatur an: Teile aus seinen Reden, 
Stiicke aus seinem Platon stehen in Lesebiichern einiger von unseren 
héheren Schulen. Attische Tragédien, die erst er unserem Volke 
wahrhaft erobert hat, gehen in seinen Ubersetzungen iiber die deut- 
schen Biihnen. Seine Lebenserinnerungen gehéren zu den von unseren 
Gebildeten viel gelesenen Biichern. Unzihlbaren Studenten und 
Studentinnen, die nun schon in Amt und Wiirden sind, steht er vor 
Augen als der Professor, der sie denken lehrte, als der Prophet, der 
sie begeisterte zum Anschauen und Erleben des Schénen in Poesie 
und Kunst, auf dass sie den prometheischen Funken weiter reichen 


von Generation zu Generation. .... Ein solcher Mensch segnet noch 
im Tode; von ihm gilt in einem besonderen Sinne das Urwort Hera- 
klits: “Tod und Leben: eins.” ‘Fidem profiteor Platonicam’’: so 


sagte er in der Erwiederung auf eine lateinische Ansprache zu seinem 
60. Geburtstage. Denken wir uns also seinen Geist, von der Materie 
befreit; in den Spharen der Ideenwelt Platons. 


UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN 











NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


ALEXANDER AT THE ORACLE OF AMMON 


In the present note I shall not try to examine the entire problem but merely 
to discuss, on the basis of recent literature, one fundamental detail, namely, 
whether the statement that Alexander was the son of Ammon was given in 
response to a question made by the king to the oracle or not. A controversy 
on the subject was precipitated by the first of the two studies by Wilcken 
cited below. At the time of its publication, Professor Wilcken was good 
enough to send me a copy of it, but it was not before I attempted to estimate 
his interpretation of Alexander in his recent book (reviewed in this number 
of Classical Philology) that I really began to wrestle with the subject. Some 
of the conclusions reached are given below in the hope that they may prove 
of interest to others struggling with the same difficulties. The studies used are 
the following: 

Wilcken, ‘‘Alexanders Zug in die Oase Siwa,”’ Berlin Sitzwngsberichte, phil.-hist. 
Klasse, 1928, pp. 576-603. (Cited as ‘“W I.’’) 

Wilcken, ‘‘Alexanders Zug zum Ammon. Ein Epilog,” ibid., 1930, pp. 159-76. 
(Cited as “‘W IT.’’) 

Berve, Review of W I, Gnomon, V (1929), 370-86. (Cited as “‘B.’’) 

Pasquali, ‘Alessandro all’ oasi di Ammone e Callistene,” Rivista di filologia, 
LVII (1929), 513-21. (Cited as “‘P I.’’) 

Pasquali, ‘‘Ancora Alessandro all’ oasi di Ammone e Callistene,”’ ibid., LVIII 
(1930), 342-44. (Cited as “P II.’’)! 

The titles of the studies cited indicate that the controversy largely hinges 
on the interpretation of a fragment of Callisthenes, fragment 14 in the edition 
of Jacoby. This is found in Strabo xvii. 1. 48. The part that has caused all 
the trouble is reprinted below with emendations by Wilcken accepted also 
by Berve and Pasquali: 

povy yap 5 TS Bacrde? Tov iepéa émirpepar wapeNOeiv eis Tov vEew META Tis 
auvnbous atodjs, Tovs 5’ GddAous perevddvar THv éoOjra EwhEev TE THs Oeworeias 
axpodcac0a: mwavras mAnv ’AdXeEavdpov, TovTov 5’ Evdobev. elvar <5é> ovx 
womep ev Aedgoits kai Bpayxidars Tas amobeorices dua AOywr, GAAG vebuact 
kal guuBdorors Td TAEOV, ws Kal map’ ‘Ounpw ‘“h Kal Kvavénow Ex’ dppvar 
vedoe Kpoviwy,”’ rod mpopntov tov Aia broxpwopmévov’ TodTo pévToL pyTas 
eimety Tov avOpwrov mpds TOV Bacir€éa, STL Ein Atos vids. 

In his first article Wilcken maintains that the statement that Alexander 
was the son of Zeus-Ammon was not made in response to a question asked 
the oracle by the king, but that it was embodied in the greeting given him by 

1 See also Lamer, Klio, XXIV, 63 ff.; Lehmann-Haupt, ibid., 169 ff., 376 ff. 
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the high priest. In his discussion he takes for granted, as do the other parties 
to the controversy, that Callisthenes is the most important source for the 
problem. Consequently he does not reject the statement of Callisthenes as 
cited by Strabo, though the usual interpretation conflicts with his conclusions, 
but attempts to bring it into harmony with Diodorus xvii. 50. 6—51. 2 both 
with regard to the method by means of which the oracle gave its responses 
and with regard to the assertion that the statement of the sonship was em- 
bodied in a greeting. He maintains that also the account of Diodorus in part 
goes back to Callisthenes. (W I, pp. 583 f.) The same is held to be true also 
in the case of Curtius. With two or more accounts derived from Callisthenes, 
the method to be employed for arriving at the original version is to use one 
account for clarifying and supplementing the others. Actually the method 
employed is largely that of clarifying and supplementing Strabo-Callisthenes 
by material from other sources. The method of combining fragmentary ma- 
terial preserved in various places has been employed by Wilcken with great 
success in other studies. In the present case, however, it seems to have led 
him astray and induced him to give to Strabo’s statements a meaning that 
does not naturally belong to them. 

In my opinion Wilcken’s interpretation of Strabo-Callisthenes is mistaken 
on two important points: 

1. The natural interpretation of the passage is that the companions of 
Alexander heard the response of the oracle (Oesore‘a) and that the response 
they heard was the statement that Alexander was the son of Zeus. After the 
first statement concerning the hearing of the response follows an account of 
the normal manner in which the oracle gave its replies, namely, by signs. 
Then follows the explanation that this particular response could be heard 
because it was given by word of mouth (fyrds). 

2. The manner of giving oracular responses described is radically different 
from that described by Diodorus. This point will need a little more elucida- 
tion. 

It does not seem that the interpretation of the method of giving oracular 
replies that is suggested by Jacoby in his commentary can be improved upon. 
He states: “die tiberlieferung ist ganz formell, dasz der den gott vertretende 
priester vevpact cat cv~Boros spricht und nur eines pyrds sagt, dre ein Ards 
vids.”” This is also essentially the interpretation of Pasquali. In criticizing 
Jacoby, Wilcken (W I, p. 584, n. 1) objects that he combines dzoxpwvopevov, 
“tiber das Homerzitat hinweg,”’ with vevyacr xai cvuBoros. Since Jacoby is 
not giving a translation but an interpretation, this criticism is unjust. The 
description of the manner of giving responses is essentially complete before 
the Homer quotation. The reader has been told that they were given vevpact 
kai cvpBdros. Then, after the quotation, follows a parenthetical phrase added 
as a sort of afterthought to explain that the priest impersonated the god. 
Wilcken (W I, pp. 584 f.), no doubt, is right when he explains that the manner 
of consulting the oracle described by Diodorus and Curtius (iv. 7. 23 f.) is a 
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true Egyptian rite. Furthermore, this rite may well have been employed at 
Siwah, but it has very little in common with the rite described by Strabo 
except that in both cases the responses were given by means of signs. In the 
description of Diodorus and Curtius, the response is secured by means of a 
ceremonial procession in which the divine image is carried around in a golden 
bark on the shoulders of the priests. The image was not an ordinary statue 
but an omphalos (Wilcken, loc. cit.). In Strabo’s account the response is given 
by a priest who, impersonating the god, employs nods and signs. This method 
does not leave room for oral explanation on the part of the priest, while, on 
the other hand, such explanation would fit with the rite described by Diodorus. 
Wilcken (W I, p. 584), who believes that the two accounts refer to the same 
rite, translates rod mpopyrov tov Ata troxpwopevov: “Indem der Prophet den 
Zeus (d.h. sein Nicken und seine Zeichen) auslegt, interpretiert.’’? In opposi- 
tion to this, Pasquali (P I, pp. 513 f.) rightly insists that the natural meaning 
of toxpiverOa in this phrase is to act a part. He translates: “Sostenendo il 
sacerdote la parte di Zeus.’”’ (I do not agree with him, however, in construing 
To mA€ov With this phrase.) 

The participants in the present controversy in their interpretation of the 
Strabo passage seem to have overlooked an important point, the bearing of 
the quotation from Homer. This was called to my attention by my colleague 
Professor B. L. Ullman. This quotation obviously implies the nodding of a 
god in human form, i.e., the statue of the god or, in the present case, a person 
impersonating the god. It would be out of place in connection with an 
omphalos figure. 

The interpretation suggested by Hohl and accepted by Wilcken (W II, 
p. 165) that rijs Oeworeias refers not to a response made to Alexander but to 
responses made to his companions in reply to their own questions is a highly 
artificial and unnatural interpretation that seems due simply to a desire to 
defend Wilcken’s interpretation of the passage as a whole. (On this point cf. 
P II, p. 343.) 

Berve in his review accepts Wilcken’s interpretation of the method of giving 
oracular responses and thus his interpretation of Strabo-Callisthenes as refer- 
ring to the same rite as the one described by Diodorus. In regard to the state- 
ment concerning the sonship of Alexander, he agrees with Wilcken that it was 
not an oracular response, but he does not regard it as a greeting but as a state- 
ment later made in private to Alexander. By a curious interpretation he con- 
siders what is spoken fyrds as being spoken in such a way that Alexander’s 
companions could not hear it, in opposition to the explanations of oracular 
responses given in such a way that they could hear them. This he does by 
interpreting »evro. as implying opposition not to the entire method of giving 
oracular responses described but specifically to the preceding participle 
broxpwopevov (B, p. 373). In spite of the solidity of his work, it seems to me 
that on this point Berve has succeeded in doing nothing but to confuse the 
issue. 
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In passing I should like to say that the controversy whether the word 
Oeuoreta—which does not seem to occur in any other place—means only 
oracle or oracular response or whether it also can mean an explanation of an 
oracle (Orakeldeutung) is unnecessary and useless. If an oracular response was 
given in such a way as to be intelligible only to the priests attached to the 
shrine, the explanation given by the priests would be considered by the 
inquirer and outsiders the oracle or oracular response. The oracles of Delphi 
quoted by Herodotus certainly are not the mumblings or shrieks of the Pythia 
but the interpretations of the priests. Yet a glance at the passages cited in an 
index nominum for Herodotus under AeAgo/ and Iv6iy will be enough to show 
that he normally used the expression 4 IIv6in xp@ (€xpynoe) and seldom deviated 
farther from it than to substitute such verbs as elie, A€ye, od epy, éxeAevee, 
ovx éa, and the like. Yet the statements so quoted were not really the words 
of the Pythia herself but rather of the priests that interpreted her. Similarly, 
I see no reason why the visitors to the oracle of Ammon should not describe 
as an oracular response a statement made by a priest as an explanation of 
signs given by the oracle. Thus, the word Oeworeia is of no aid in determinat- 
ing the process by which the oracle gave its responses. In this case the blame 
for starting an unnecessary controversy must be placed on Pasquali (P I, 
p. 514). The latter also makes an obvious mistake when he states (P I, pp. 
515 f.) that the processional rite described by Diodorus is not connected by 
him with the consultation of the oracle. Diodorus xvii. 51. 2 clearly indicates 
that the particular rite was employed when Alexander consulted the oracle. 
(On this point cf. W II, pp. 172 f.) 

It has been shown above that the methods of giving oracular responses 
described by Strabo and Diodorus are entirely different. In both cases it is 
implied that the methods described were employed at the time of the visit of 
Alexander. Therefore, if Strabo’s account is drawn from Callisthenes, that of 
Diodorus is from some other source. Furthermore, if the account of Cal- 
listhenes is the only one that deserves to be considered, it may seem necessary 
to reject whatever conflicts with it and to conclude that the common view is 
correct that Alexander consulted the oracle on the question of his sonship and 
received the reply that he was the son of Ammon. It is not well, however, to 
reject everything in the other sources as summarily as that. 

To begin with the problem of the two methods of giving oracular responses, 
though Wilcken has shown that Diodorus and Curtius describe a genuine 
Egyptian rite that may well have been employed at Siwah, it is obvious that 
Callisthenes must have known better than their informant the actual rite con- 
nected with the visit of Alexander. With some hesitation I suggest a possible 
way of saving both rites. Diodorus (xvii. 50. 3-4) mentions two distinct 
temples. Modern scholars also have found remains of two temples. Cf. Stein- 
dorff, Durch die Libysche Wiiste zur Amonsoase (Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1904), 
pp. 118 ff. It is barely possible that there were oracles connected with both 
temples, and that the one rite was employed at the one temple and the other 
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rite at the other temple. Yet it is more likely that there was only one oracle 
of Ammon in the oasis even though there were two temples. At any rate, one 
oracle is apt to have been so prominent that there can have been no doubt 
concerning which one Alexander consulted. Again, it is possible that the 
ceremonial procession may have been employed at special festivals, while at 
other times the oracle was consulted in some other manner. It is also possible 
that the source of Diodorus may have found a description of a genuine 
Egyptian usage which he incorrectly connected with the oracle at Siwah. 
There does not seem to be any evidence for its employment here except the 
accounts of Alexander’s visit. Personally I prefer to consider the problem of 
the relation of this rite to Siwah unsolved, nor does the problem of the state- 
ment of the sonship of Alexander require that it be solved. 

With regard to the statement that Alexander was the son of Zeus (Ammon), 
the placing of emphasis on the account of Callisthenes, when Strabo-Cal- 
listhenes is correctly interpreted, seems to disprove the theory of Wilcken 
that the statement came in the form of a greeting. This theory, by the way, 
is one that has been held widely. Without making any effort to be exhaustive, 
I have noted Wheeler, Alexander the Great, p. 349; Ferguson, Greek Imperial- 
ism, pp. 127 f.; Beloch, Griechische Geschichte (2d ed.), Vol. III, Part 1, p. 641; 
Erman, Die dgyptische Religion (2d ed.), p. 218; Meyer, Kleine Schriften (2d 
ed.), I, 285; Tarn, Cambridge Ancient History, V1, 378. In spite of the inter- 
pretation of Strabo-Callisthenes defended above, I am inclined to believe that 
it is correct. In the first place, I believe with Wilcken (W I, p. 586) and others 
that the most reliable statement concerning the oracular responses is that of 
Arrian (Anabasis iii. 4. 5), who simply states that Alexander asserted that the 
replies pleased him. This statement seems derived from Aristobulus or 
Ptolemy. This implies that no one but Alexander knew the responses of the 
oracle, and that the statement concerning the sonship which was heard by the 
companions of Alexander was something else. The questions and responses 
quoted by other sources are very likely inventions and rationalizations of later 
writers. In the second place, other sources (Diod. xvii. 51. 1; Curtius iv. 7. 25; 
Justin xi. 11. 7; Plutarch Alexander 27) indicate that the statement concerning 
the sonship took the form of a greeting. In the case of Justin it is true that 
the use of rogat deinde and tertia interrogatione in connection with the later 
questions put to the oracle seems to imply that a question had been asked also 
concerning the sonship. Nevertheless, his account emphatically represents 
this statement as a greeting. It may be argued that these sources carry no 
weight as compared with Callisthenes. It should be noticed, however, that 
two of them (Curtius and Justin) give as motive for Alexander’s visit the 
desire to question the oracle concerning his divine descent. When these au- 
thors nevertheless make the statement concerning the sonship a greeting, there 
is reason to believe that this is a correct detail that they have preserved in 
spite of their general interpretation of the visit of Alexander. Finally, there 
is no doubt but that a strong factor in inducing scholars to believe in the 
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greeting of Alexander by the priests or high priests as the son of the god is the 
feeling that this is in accordance with Egyptian usage. I am not qualified to 
speak on this issue but note that Erman is on the side of those that share the 
feeling. 

Yet, in spite of other evidence, it is very serious if Callisthenes is unequiv- 
ocally against the greeting theory. I do not think that he is. It may well be 
that he employs Oeworeia loosely, and that the strangers that visited the 
shrine failed to distinguish between what technically was or was not an 
oracular response. They had come to the oracle, and the priest speaking on 
behalf of the god had greeted their king as the son of Zeus. Was not this an 
“oracle’’? It may be interesting to note a similar looseness of language in 
the statement of a modern historian, namely Beloch, who writes (loc. cit.): 
“Die Priester begriissten den K6énig als Ammons Sohn, wie es als Herrscher 
Aegyptens ihm zukam; Alexander selbst und seine Begleiter haben mehr in 
den Worten des Orakels gesehen.”’ Nor is it certain that whatever looseness 
of language that is to be found in the account as we have it, is due to Callis- 
thenes. We have only the excerpts of Strabo, who is not interested in giving a 
correct picture of Alexander’s visit to the oasis but in illustrating the manner in 
which Callisthenes flattered Alexander. (Cf. WI, p.582.) Even if what is quoted 
is correctly quoted, omissions may well have done violence to the original. 

Before leaving the problem, it may be well to add that if it is concluded 
that the statement that Alexander was the son of the god was embodied in a 
greeting, this does not solve in the least the problem of the motive of Alex- 
ander in visiting the oracle. The views concerning the motive will vary with 
the entire interpretation of the personality of Alexander, and it will be im- 
possible ever to reach a solution that is not subjective. Some will believe that 
Alexander visited the oasis in order to receive this greeting, and some will even 
accept the story that he prearranged the affair with the priests. Others will 
agree with Tarn, who states (Cambridge Ancient History, VI, 377): ‘He cer- 
tainly did not go to Ammon to be recognized as a god for the Greek world; 
to suppose that he was yet thinking of divinity is an anachronism, to suppose 
that he arranged a comedy beforehand with the priests an absurdity.” 


University or Cu1caco Jaxos A. O. LARSEN 


TWO CRIMINAL CASES TRIED BEFORE DRUSUS CAESAR 

The consuls of A.D. 21 were the Emperor Tiberius and his heir, Drusus, the 
former now holding that office for the third, and his son for the second, time. 
In this year Tiberius first absented himself from Rome to reside in Capreae, 
leaving his younger colleague as virtual sole consul. In the course of the year 
occurred several criminal trials of much interest, of which two, those of Annia 
Rufilla de iniuria! and Clutorius Priscus, indicted on an indefinable charge, 
had results of some significance. 

1 For the offenses comprehended in the Lex de Iniuria cf. Dig. 47. 10. 
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I 


The worst element in society had discovered that, by taking advantage of 
the asylum of the emperor’s image, they could insult and abuse at their 
pleasure, threatening a charge of maiestas to forestall any repressive action.! 

Annia Rufilla bore a vehement grudge against a senator, Gaius Cestius, 
who had prosecuted her for fraus in a civil court and obtained a conviction. 
On every encounter she belabored him with insults which were actionable 
under the Lex de Iniuria, but dared him to take any steps as she claimed asy- 
lum from an image of the emperor and threatened indictment for maiestas. 
Cestius finally took occasion to denounce the abuse in the Senate. Emperors 
were, of course, he said, endowed with the divinity of the gods, but the gods 
did not give ear to the prayers of suppliants unless those prayers were just, 
nor did any citizen take refuge in the Capitol or the other temples of the city 
to provide thereby a cloak for scandalous conduct; the laws were nullified and 
utterly confounded if he had no redress against Rufilla.2 A general discussion 
ensued, in the course of which other senators reported even more outrageous 
cases. Among these may have been the case reported by Philostratus* of the 
man who was tried for maiestas for beating a slave who held in his hand a coin 
of Tiberius; and a similar case of the indictment of a man who killed a slave 
at Augustus’ statue.‘ All agreed that they were prevented from taking legal 
action by this abuse of the right of asylum and begged Drusus Caesar to make 
a terrible example of some offender. 

Trials de iniuria were ordinarily civil cases. But if the offense was atroz, 
procedure might sometimes be extra ordinem, and in some degree assimilated 
to a criminal case. As the aggrieved person in this case was a senator, the 
charge against Rufilla was, by definition, atrox iniuria; and the procedure 
followed is very evidently extra ordinem. Drusus summoned Rufilla before 
the Senatorial Court and obtained her conviction and sentence to incarcera- 
tion in the public prison.® 

The efficacy of the threat of mazestas proceedings, until Drusus overrode 
the right of asylum in this case, seems odd in view of Tiberius’ policy toward 
such indictments, demonstrated by Marsh and Ciaceri.’ There is a clue to the 

1“Exim promptum, quod multorum intimis questibus tegebatur. Incedebat enim 
deterrimo cuique licentia impune probra et invidiam in bonos excitandi arrepta imagine 


Caesaris; libertique etiam ac servi, patrono vel domino cum voces, cum manus inten- 
tarent, ultro metuebantur.” Tac. Ann. iii. 36. 

2 Principes quidem instar deorum esse, sed neque a diis nisi iustas supplicum preces 
audiri, neque quemquam in Capitolium aliave urbis templa perfugere, ut eo subsidio 
ad flagitia utatur. abolitas leges et funditus versas..... ” Ibid. iii. 36. 

3 Vita Apoll. i. 15. 4Suet. Tid. 58. 

5 Paul. Sent. v. 4. 10: ‘‘atrox iniuria aestimatur aut loco aut tempore aut persona: 
. ... persona, quotiens senatori vel equiti Romano..... ” Cf. Mommsen, Strafr. pp. 
789, 795, and references there cited. 

® Tac. op. cit. iii. 36. 

7F. B. Marsh. The Reign of Tiberius (1931), especially chapter v and Appendix v; 
E. Ciaceri ‘‘La responsibilita di Tiberio nell’applicazione della Lex Iulia Maiestatis,” 
in Studi Storici per l’ Antichita Classica, Vols. II, III. 
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puzzle, I believe, in the case of Appuleia Varilla four years before. Tiberius, 
in a message to the Senate on the occasion of Varilla’s trial for maiestas, had 
instructed conviction “‘if the defendant had spoken irreverently of Augustus.’”! 
Conversely, he had ordered the acquittal in a.p. 15 of Faianius and Rubrius on 
the ground that their alleged offenses were not contra religiones.2 An offense 
against the state religion was regarded by Tiberius as serious and punishable; 
so now, the right of asylum was a matter of religion and the violation of asy- 
lum claimed by virtue of the emperor-god’s image was actionable maiestas. 
I am, therefore, inclined to accept the story recounted by Philostratus, which 
Furneaux has characterized as an “incredible exaggeration,” and the like inci- 
dent narrated by Suetonius. They belong to the same class as the atrociora 
discussed in the Senate after Cestius’ speech. 

Tacitus mentions no legislation on the matter, but a senatusconsultum is 
recorded (without date) in the Digest, for whose enactment this is an eminently 
suitable and very probable occasion, and a rescript of Antoninus prescribed the 
same penalty as was imposed upon Rufilla. Scaevola in the time of Marcus 
Aurelius wrote, “‘A decree of the Senate forbids anyone to carry the image of 
the emperor to the prejudice of another; whoever shall be found guilty of do- 
ing so shall be committed to prison.’ Callistratus at the end of the second 
century gives a fuller account of this legislation: 

To take asylum at statues or images of emperors to the injury of another is pro- 
hibited. For since the laws provide security to all men equally, it appeared, quite 
rightly, that asylum was taken at statues or images of the emperors rather to the 
injury of another than in defense of one’s self, except if a man who has been held 
by others more powerful than he, shall take asylum from his bonds and detention 
at a refuge of this sort: for to such the privilege is to be granted. That no one 
should take asylum at statues or images the Senate ordained: and that whoever 
shall have put forward Caesar’s image to the prejudice of another should be con- 
fined in the public prison, the deified Pius ruled in a rescript.* 


I would suggest that the senatusconsultum was voted in A.D. 21 to terminate 
the abuses denounced by Cestius and the rest; and that Antoninus’ rescript 
was addressed to some magistrate who was perplexed as to what sentence he 
should impose on a defendant found guilty of this offense, the emperor’s de- 
cision being based directly or indirectly on the precedent of the case of Rufilla. 

The Senate, it appears, was thoroughly aroused, and determined to have 


1 “si qua de Augusto inreligiose dixisset.’’ Tac. op. cit. ii. 50. 
2 Ibid. i. 73. 


3“Senatus consulto cavetur, ne quis imaginem imperatoris in invidiam alterius 
portaret: et qui contra fecerit, in vincula publica mittetur.”” Dig. 47. 10. 38. 


4 “Ad statuas confugere vel imagines principum in iniuriam alterius prohibitum est. 
cum enim leges omnibus hominibus aequaliter securitatem tribuant, merito visum est 
in iniuriam potius alterius quam sui defensionis gratia ad statuas vel imagines principum 
confugere: nisi si quis ex vinculis vel custodia detentus a potentioribus ad huiusmodi 
praesidium confugerit: his enim venia tribuenda est. ne autem ad statuas vel imagines 
quis confugiat, senatus censuit: eumque, qui imaginem Caesaris in invidiam praetulis- 
set, in vincula publica coerceri divus Pius rescripsit.”” Ibid. 48. 19. 28. 7. 
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done once and for all with the whole question of asylum. There had been 
lodged numerous complaints from the Greek East that the failure to regulate 
asylum was creating an intolerable situation; the temples were thronged with 
the most dangerous of the slave population, debtors, and members of the 
criminal class, all taking advantage of the protection afforded by religion. 
One imagines that the Senate paid no great heed to these domestic difficulties 
of the Greek cities, until the evil manifested itself in Rome and a number of 
senators suffered personally. Now the Senate acted—and forcefully. A resolu- 
tion was voted that cities in which there existed temples which claimed to 
offer asylum, should send embassies to Rome to substantiate their claims. 
The following year (A.D. 22) brought such embassies from Ephesus, Magnesia 
on the Maeander, Aphrodisias, Stratonicea, Hierocaesarea, Pergamum, Smyr- 
na, Sardes, Miletus, Tenos, Crete, and the three cities of Cyprus—Paphos, 
Amathus, and Salamis. In a.p. 23 arrived, more tardily, envoys from Samos 
and Cos. 

The Senate and the consuls considered the evidence presented by the em- 
bassies, and on the basis of their findings the Senate established strict and 
specific regulation of the institution of asylum.! 

Annia Rufilla’s insolence had had momentous consequences. 


II 


Clutorius Priscus, a Roman knight, whose poetic ambitions and conceit 
had been increased by an honorarium from Tiberius for a poem on the death of 
Germanicus, had now written upon the death of Drusus, who had lately been 
ill but recovered. But Priscus had most injudiciously given his new composi- 
tion a public reading in the home of Publius Petronius, and in the hearing of his 
host’s mother-in-law, Vitellia, and a group of ladies of consequence. The un- 
fortunate man was brought to trial in the Senate—on what charge we cannot 
say precisely; one would suppose maiestas, but there is indication that it was 
not. When witnesses were called, Vitellia testified that she had heard nothing 
but others gave evidence against the defendant and established the charge. 
Haterius Agrippa, consul-designate, moved the capital penalty. 

Manius Aemilius Lepidus? spoke at some length for a rather lighter penalty; 
he pointed out that Priscus’ conduct was rather a piece of colossal folly than 
a serious offense, that the taking of the defendant’s life was unlikely to be 
approved by Tiberius, who had on more than one occasion expressed regret 
at the suicide of defendants, and then moved a penalty amazingly inconsistent 
with his own estimate of the offense—banishment from Rome, total confisca- 
tion of property, and interdiction of fire and water “just as if the defendant 


1 Tac. op. cit. iii. 60-63; iv. 14. 

2 This very prominent senator (consul a.p. 11) whom Augustus had characterized as 
a possible successor to his power ‘‘capacem sed aspernantem”’ (Tac. op. cit. i. 13) ap- 
pears always in the defense counsel or on the side of moderation. Jbid. iii. 11, 22; iv. 20; 
ef. vi. 27. 
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were held under the Lex Maiestatis.’’ This motion was supported only by 
Rubellius Blandus, and sentence was passed in accordance with Agrippa’s 
proposal. Priscus was led away to prison and immediately executed. 

The whole procedure is utterly astonishing; that a penalty more severe 
than that for mazestas should be proposed for an offense which could not quite 
be classified properly as maiestas, that the penalty of maiestas should be urged 
for an offense described as no serious one, and then that the capital penalty be 
voted and executed! 

But who was presiding over the court? Without doubt, Drusus Caesar, 
now consul; the other consul, the emperor, was absent in Campania. Drusus 
had a personal interest in the case. His reputation for savage cruelty was, and 
remains, notorious.! Tiberius exerted restraint upon his son whenever possi- 
ble, and in the preceding year, so far as he could, had kept .Drusus out of the 
last trial which concerned him, that of Aemilia Lepida.2? The motion of 
Agrippa, we may confidently suppose, either was prompted explicitly by 
Drusus or was made at least in the full knowledge that it would ingratiate its 
author with Tiberius’ heir. Manius Lepidus was afraid of offending the em- 
peror by voting for death, but yet feared to offend Drusus by a really moderate 
motion. He “trimmed,” and produced the absurd inconsistency we have 
noted. Rubellius Blandus followed suit. The rest of the court was completely 
cowed by its presiding magistrate and supported Agrippa’s proposal.’ 

Tiberius was very angry and addressed to the Senate a message which con- 
tained not a little of the bitter sarcasm so characteristic of him;‘ he was de- 
lighted with their loyalty which led them to avenge so rigorously the least 
offense against himself, but deprecated the haste with which they punished 
a merely verbal injury; he praised Lepidus but passed no censure on Agrippa; 
and he requested a senatusconsultum ordering that in future the Senate’s de- 
crees should not be validated by filing until the tenth day and that convicted 
persons be permitted to live that long after sentence.’ The emperor thus made 
possible a veto in the interests of clemency, and Ciaceri has rightly pointed 
out that this was Tiberius’ only innovation in the criminal judiciary. The 
tragic end of Priscus had been not without its good effect. 

RoBert SAMUEL RoGeErs 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1 Ibid. i. 29, 76; iii. 23; iv. 3; Dio 57. 13. 1; 14. 9. 
* Dio 57. 13. 2; Tac. iii. 22. 


3 The sources for the trial of Clutorius Priscus are Tac. op. cit. iii. 49-51; Dio 57. 
20. 3, 4. 


4 Cf. an article by Professor Kenneth Scott, ‘“‘The Diritas of Tiberius,” forthcoming 
in AJP. 


5 Tac. op. cit. iii. 51; ef. Suet. Tib. 75. 2; Dio 57. 20. 4; 58. 27. 5. 
6 Ciaceri, op. cit., III, 3. 
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THE COMPOSITION OF THE WORLD-SOUL 
IN TIMAEUS 35 A-B 


Tis dueplorou Kal del kara Tabra éxobons obalas Kal ris ab mepi Ta OWpara yryvouerns 
pepioris tplrov &€ dudoiv tv péow cuvexepacaro ovolas eldos, Tis Te Tabrod picews ad wept 
xal Tijs Tod érépov kal kara rabra ovvéotnoer ev péow Tod TE dyepods abtav Kal Tod Kara 
owpatra peptorou’ Kal rpia AaBwy abra SvTa cuvexepacaro eis uiav ravTa Wbéav, THY Oarépov 
bow dtopexrov odcay els rabrév cuvapydrrwy Big, meyvis dé pera ris obolas Kal & 
Tpiav moinodpevos & . . . . [385 A-B}. 


The first part of this sentence offers no difficulty. “Being” is of two kinds, 
that in the noetic and that in the phenomenal world, and from these two a 
third and intermediate kind of being is formed, év péow. It is the next clause 
that has, as I think, been misinterpreted hitherto.! Most commentators de- 
lete or emend ad wépr, though the words admittedly occur in all the manu- 
scripts,? thus identifying “same” and “other’’ with the noetic and the phe- 
nomenal aspects of “‘being”’ mentioned above. It then follows that the second 
part of the process consists in mixing the rpirov eldos ovoias with the “in- 
divisible” and the “divided,” that is, with its original components in their 
pure form, for this pair is also identified with the two aspects of being. This 
would make the whole clause xara raira. . . . dwepods a meaningless repeti- 
tion, and airéyv also very awkward. 

But “same” and “other”’ are logically distinct from “being’”’ and should 
not be identified with it, or any of its forms.’ They too must exist both in the 
noetic and in the phenomenal world if the ideas are ever to have any relation 
to one another,‘ and each of the two has its indivisible and its divided aspect 
(ro duepés .... TO pepiorov avrav). I would keep the words ad wép which 
indicate that we proceed to a different mixture; indeed I suggest that there 
are two such, that the ‘“demiurge”’ altogether makes three preliminary blends, 
one of oveia, one of raird, one of Oarepov, each blend being a efdos between 
the indivisible and the divided parts of its component. Translate as follows: 
“And again [ad], in the case of [épx] the nature of same and that of other, 
He also in the same manner made a mixture midway between the undivided 
part of them and that part of them which is divided in the world of sense.”’ 


1See A. E. Taylor, A Commentary oa Plato’s ‘‘Timaeus,”’ pp. 106-36, where a full 
discussion will be found of most other commentators ancient and modern; also Shorey 
in AJP, X, 51-54, and Class. Phil., XXIII (1928), 352. 


2 They also occur in Proclus In Tim. (Diehl, II, 154); Plutarch De anim Procreat., 
ad init.; Eusebius PE xiii, 696; and Stobaeus Eclog. phys. i. 41. 21. Sextus Emp. omits 
them in Adv. gramm. 301. 


3 As Shorey says (AJP, X, 52), ‘‘We must be careful not to reduce the number of the 
elements by rashly identifying apparent synonyms.’’ And see the whole discussion. 


‘Such as they clearly have in the Sophist. While it is true that the Timaeus should 
not be explained by the Sophist, yet an interpretation which is compatible with the 
philosophy of that dialogue is more probable, other things being equal, than one which 
flatly contradicts it. 
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The clause is in fact exactly parallel to the previous one. 7 pvots tadrov is 
a natural equivalent to rairo, and 7 picts rod érépov to rd Erepov. Kata Taira, 
which is now generally recognized to be the right reading,' means “in the same 
manner’’; airav is genitive to be taken with rod depots and rod pepiorod and 
these in turn with év péow. 
The complete process may be illustrated as follows: 
; pe rk a \ spiroy eldos obcias 


76 depss rabrod =| 
7d peprotov tabrod f 


70 depts Oarépov 
To peptorov Oarépov 


76 abrd 7d & pow + Yuxh 


8 érepov 76 & péow | 
We should note, however, that the first components are not used up in the 
mixing, whereas the whole of the intermediates go to make the world-soul. 
It is true, then, that the soul is made up of three ingredients and three only,? 
but they are the preliminary blends: a mixed ove‘a, a mixed airo, and a mixed 
érepov. These are further mixed together, and this last process is described 
in the following clause, in the reverse order. Having to make a mixture of a, 
b, and c, Plato mixes c with b, and the result with a. “And taking these three 
He mixes them all into one form; the nature of other which is hard to mix 
He forcibly mingles with same, and having mixed them with being, He made 
one out of three..... - 

It is worth noting that the interpretation I have suggested is also that of 
Proclus, and throws light on a passage of that author which seems to have 
been given up as hopeless. It is clear from his whole commentary that he at 
any rate nowhere identifies the indivisible with same or with the noetic being, 
or the divided with the world of sense; indeed, he insists that it is a grave 
error to do so. I quote here the vital part of his interpretation, though it 
should of course be read in context: 

Odpev ody éxduevor Tots mpayuace yévos wey Tis Tavrérnros Td SnuovpycKdy, eldos Se 
tavrérnros 76 Te duéptorov Kal pepiorov' Kal 7d pécor dudotv, Kal radu yévos wey Oarépov 
7d Snucoupyekov, eldn 5¢ 7d Gyéprorov, 7d peptorov, Td péoov, Kal Oevres obTrws dmodwuev 
TH Puxf Ta péoa Kal pera Tod pécou Tijs obcias eldous cuuTEEWpEV, Iva 5}, 7d elvar THis Yuxijs 

1 Burnet, Shorey, Taylor, and others. It is clearly the right reading in Proclus (see 
below). 

2 Cf. Taylor, p. 128. 


3 oda per ody Ste Trav WAarwrixdv ties thy Tavtétynta péev &y Tots dyeploro.s érarrov, 
thy b& érepdrnra & Tots peptorois, Kal &E dudorépwv ottws érolouv Thy YuxHy, ws & Trabry 


kal ravrérnros Kal érepdrnros otons, GAN’ abrod Toh WAdrwvos dxobwv NéyovTos. . . . . kai 
5} kal rodro eldws, Ste yévn Tadra Tod Svros éore Kal Set wavraxod elvar tadra Kal’ éxdorny 
Tak olxeiws, év dueplorots, vy uepiotots Kal Tots robrwy wéoos . . . . (Diehl II, 155). 


See also p. 126, 26; pp. 132-33; p. 142, ll. 28 ff.; and p. 152. 


4 The insertion of the article before yepeordy would be simpler, but in any case the 
clause is obviously parallel to what is said of yévos @arépov, and there we have both the 
article and also the plural etén. 
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amoredowpev® . . . . Ayer yap, Ste KaOdrep Ei rijs obaias Kal ei ris rabroh dicews 
kal Tis Oarépou tpirov &€ a&udotvy cuvexepaoaro Kal xara tabrd! xabamep éxet 7d &E Gudoty 
obolas eldos qv oTw Kal &v Tobrots rabrod Kai Oarépov 7d péoov eldds tore’ Svvardv yap 
Hv ph Gs eldos elvar pécov, GAN’ ws Sdov &k Tv Expwv cvyxelyevor, Ws TO (Gov ex Wuxijs kal 
owparos (Diehl II, 156). 


This must surely be translated: 


Let us then in accordance with the facts postulate a kind [genus] sameness for 
the demiurge to work upon, and as forms of it, the indivisible, the divided, and 
the intermediate; and again a kind otherness for the demiurge, and as forms of it 
the undivided, the divided, and the intermediate; and having these let us give the 
middle portions to the soul, and let us mix them with the intermediate form of 
being, in order to complete the essence of the soul..... For he says that just 
as in the case of being, so in that of the nature of same and other He mixed a 
blend from both [extremes] and in the same way as in the first case the ‘“‘the blend 
from both” was a form of being, so in these cases the intermediate is a form of 
same and of other. For it would have been possible for the intermediate not to be 
a form, but a whole mixed from [the whole of] the extremes, as an animal is a 
mixture of soul and body. 


Whatever we may think of Proclus’ “facts,” it is quite clear that he construed 
the sentence as I have done above. 
G. M. A. GruBe 
Trinity COLLEGE 
TORONTO 


ON SUETONIUS’ LIFE OF VESPASIAN 12 


In the manuscripts of Suetonius’ Life of Vespasian there is obviously a 
hiatus in the twelfth chapter which has caused editors no little trouble. Since 
the subject matter of the entire chapter is essential to the emendation which 
I propose below, it is here quoted in full: 

Ceteris in rebus statim ab initio principatus usque ad exitum civilis et clemens, 
mediocritatem pristinam neque dissimulavit umquam ac frequenter etiam prae se 
tulit. quin et conantis quosdam originem Flavii generis ad conditores Reatinos 
comitemque Herculis, cuius monimentum exstat Salaria via, referre irrisit ultro. 
adeoque nihil ornamentorum extrinsecus cupide appetivit, ut triumphi die fatigatus 
tarditate et taedio pompae non reticuerit, merito se plecti, qui triumphum, quasi 
aut debitum maioribus suis aut speratum umquam sibi, tam inepte senex con- 
cupisset. ac ne tribuniciam quidem potestatem .... patris patriae appellationem 
nisi sero recepit. 

The Codex Gudianus 268 (saec. xi), as also later manuscripts, among which 
is the Codex Parisinus 5804 (saec. xv), has nec before patris. Roth supplied 
aut before patris, O. Hirschfeld statim, and Bucheler statim nec. This last 
emendation, though accepted by Rolfe (Loeb ed., 1924) and Braithwaite 


1 Diehl reads rafra, with a comma after it, and inserts xai before xa0azep. I follow 
Taylor (p. 108) in reading ratra; and I have omitted Diehl’s xal. 
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(1927), still presents serious difficulty as both editors remark. Rolfe says: 
“His tribunician power was reckoned from July 1, 69, the day when he was 
proclaimed emperor by the army. The meaning of the sentence is not clear.’’! 

Braithwaite enters upon a more detailed discussion which begins as follows: 

There is clearly an hiatus after these words in the text, but the meaning of the 
passage must be that Vespasian did not assume the tribunicia potestas at once; 
the obvious way therefore to fill the gap is to suppose that statim has fallen out 
after pote-statem. What exactly Suetonius means is doubtful. 


After showing that Vespasian must have been decreed the tribunicia potestas 
on December 22, 69, he continues: 

Mommeen (Droit public, V, 151) explains the phrase as a reference to the inter- 
val between the senatusconsultum which arranged that the Lex should be drawn 
up and the comitia tribuniciae potestatis which passed the Lex,—i.e. the still 
partially extant Lex de Imperio,—an interval that varied in length from 12 to 53 
days. On this interpretation Suetonius would merely mean that Vespasian was 
content to wait rather longer than some emperors for the comitia (we have no 
record when these were held). It seems strange, however, that if Suetonius meant 
all this he did not say so, and perhaps we need only suppose that he had forgotten 
either (1) that it was the Senate which initiated the conferring of the tribunicia 
potestas, or (2) that the Senate was controlled by Vitellius for the first months of 
Vespasian’s imperium, and so assumed that Vespasian himself did not choose to 
receive the tribunicia potestas until December. That Suetonius always thought 
of Vespasian’s reign as beginning on Ist. July is shown by his very next sen- 


Since the emendation statim nec does not agree with the facts in the case, 
there would still seem to be room to emend the passage, if possible, in a 
fashion more in accord with Bentley’s principle of res et ratio. Nor must we 
accept Braithwaite’s statement that ‘“‘the meaning of the passage must be that 
Vespasian did not assume the tribunicia potestas at once.” 

The main point of this twelfth chapter is Vespasian’s indifference to the 
external ornamenta of the imperial office (adeoque nihil ornamentorum extrinse- 
cus cupide appetivit). His impatience with the delay and tediousness of the 
triumphal procession which he had so foolishly desired (.... tam inepte 

. . concupisset) is further evidence that he was not anxious for honors. To 
discover beyond doubt the exact word which has been lost from the text is 
of little or no importance, but the general meaning of the sentence is of 
genuine significance. Chapter 12 has as its subject the Emperor’s indifference 
to honors. It is, therefore, justifiable to conclude that the last sentence, exact- 
ly like all that precedes it, was to the general effect that Vespasian “received 
not even the tribunician power <with enthusiasm, or pleasure, or interest? nor 
the appellation of pater patriae except late.” 

1 Ad loc. 


2 Since he was elevated to the throne by his troops, Vespasian could afford to be 
indifferent to the tribunicia potestas which had been so important to previous emperors, 
especiaily Augustus and Tiberius. 
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Thus there is no downright contradiction of facts nor is the meaning of the 
sentence “not clear’ (as with the emendation statim nec). It may possibly be 
that a cupide was dropped through the proximity of the cupide used shortly 
before with appetivit, but it must be repeated that the precise word is im- 
material, the general meaning important, and the belief that statim must be 
supplied is shown to be mistaken by the comments of the very editor who has 
favored such an interpretation. 


KENNETH ScoTr 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


DIODORUS SICULUS IN THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 


Among the accomplishments usually attributed to Poggio Bracciolini is 
that of having made the first Latin translation of Diodorus Siculus. In a letter 
dated August, 1449, Poggio himself announces “me absolvisse Diodori 
traductionem,’” and his dedication of this Latin version of the first five books 
to Pope Nicholas V affirms that the task was undertaken at the request of that 
pontiff. Voigt, in discussing this achievement,? remarks that Diodorus was 
unknown in Italy until the time of Eugene IV, who was made pope in 1431. 
According to Sabbadini,’ the first mention of Diodorus in Italy is found in 
1423 in the list of manuscripts which Aurispa reported as having been dis- 
covered during his recent trip to Greece and Constantinople. 

It was, therefore, a surprise to discover in an unpublished work of Coluccio 
Salutati, entitled De laboribus Herculis,‘ a lengthy quotation in Latin from 
Diodorus, prefaced by the words: “ut mihi transtulit vir optimus Leonardus 
Aretinus utriusque lingue peritus.”® That Bruni had made such a transla- 
tion is unattested by any evidence in his own epistles and is not mentioned by 
Baron in his discussion of Leonardo’s efforts in this field. It is likely that 
Bruni confined his attention to the particular passage desired by Coluccio and 
that to Poggio still belongs the honor of having made the first extensive trans- 
lation of this author. But the significant fact remains that Diodorus must 
have been known and used in Florence prior to 1406, the date of Coluccio’s 
death. 


Dorotuy M. RoBaTHAN 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


1See E. Walser, Poggius Florentinus, Leben und Werke (Leipzig, 1914), p. 230, n. 4. 
2 Die Wiederbelebung des classischen Altertums (3d ed., 1893), II, 186. 

3 Le scoperte dei codici latini e greci nei secoli xiv e xv (Florence, 1905), p. 147. 
“Found in MS. Vat. Urb. Lat. 201. 

5 Bk. iv, chap. 8, tract. 2, f. 284 v. 

6 Leonardo Bruni Aretino Humanistisch-Philosophische Schriften (Leipzig, 1928). 
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NOTE ON PLATO REPUBLIC 598 E 
dvayKn yap Tov dyabdv rountyy, & péAAe epi Sv Gv row Kad@s roijoey, «i- 
dora dpa roveiv, ) py olov re elvac roveiv. 


Big books on Plato are constantly appearing, and I am about to add one to 
the list. But the real work that remains to be done is to clear away the con- 
stantly accumulating rubbish of misunderstanding. This sentence supplies a 
trifling example. The whole sentence, including the dpa clause, is plainly the 
opinion which Plato rejects. The dpa (‘‘argal’’) is itself a warning. Cf. Rep. 
438 A 3, mdvres yap dpa, which Kuehner (II, 321) misunderstands; 358 C 5, 
374 B 6, 362 A 3, Thompson on Meno 81 D. In spite of this, the passage is 
frequently quoted as an expression of Plato’s own opinion. So, for example, 
Barwick in Hermes, LVII, 55, who quotes our passage to prove that Horace 
AP 309 ff. “ist echt platonische Auffassung.” Similarly Wilamowitz, Platon, 
II, 318, “Dies ist ja platonisch formuliert.’’ The same impression will be con- 
veyed to most readers by the statement in J. Tate’s instructive article, 
“Plato and Allegorical Interpretation,” Classical Quarterly, January, 1930, 
page 2, ‘The true poet is for Plato philosopher as well as poet. He must know 
the truth. The Stoics agreed: ‘The wise man alone is poet.’ ”’ 

It may of course be said that on Platonic principles the true or scientific 
poet, if there were one, must have knowledge. Cf. Symp. 223 D 5, Phaedrus 
268 C ff. and 259 E, where however he is not speaking of the poet. But Plato 
is not considering that possibility in our passage. He is rejecting the claim of 
universal knowledge made in behalf of the poet who has only the apparent 
knowledge of an imitator. 

Pau SHOREY 
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Papyri Osloenses, Fase. Il. Edited by S[aAMson] ErTrem and LEIv 
AMUNDSEN [and] published by Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi 
i Oslo (The Academy of Science and Letters of Oslo). Pp. i-xii+ 
181. Plates I-IX separately. Oslo, on commission by Jacob Dyb- 
wald, 1931. 


Professor 8. Eitrem merits praise for the sustained effort that he is making 
to put at the disposal of scholars the Oslo collection of papyri. Ulrich Wilcken 
examined the collection during a visit to Oslo in 1928 and described it subse- 
quently (Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, IX, 244) as a “noch nicht grosse, aber 
sehr interessante Papyrussammlung.”’ The serial publication of the papyri 
began in 1925 with the appearance of Papyri Osloenses I, Magical Papyri, 
which contains six numbers and thirteen plates. The one-sided character of 
the volume found its complete justification in Eitrem’s sound reputation as 
editor and critic of res magicae. The second fascicle, in the preparation of 
which Eitrem was assisted by Leiv Amundsen, is linked to its predecessor by 
an Appendix offering a fresh treatment of the horoscope of Philoe (P. Oslo. 6) 
by Poul Heegaard and a revision of a magical text (No. 15) originally edited 
by Amundsen in Symbolae Osloenses, VIII, 36 ff. Otherwise the present instal- 
ment is more extensive in scope and more varied in content. The literary 
texts (Nos. 7-15) are, with two exceptions (No. 12, Homeric vocabulary; 
No. 13, grammatical treatise), new editions of previously published texts and 
comprise, in addition to those already mentioned, fragments of Homer, Plato, 
Demosthenes, the Septuagint, and a Sibylline oracle. These are followed by 
the usual assortment, conveniently grouped, of official documents (Nos. 16- 
30), private documents (Nos. 31-46), and private letters (Nos. 47-64). Of 
these No. 16, a declaration of surety, is a typical specimen of the Ptolemaic 
hand and is dated in the reign of Philadelphus, while the others range in date 
from the last quarter of the first century B.c. to the fifth century a.p. All but 
two are here published for the first time. The appendix described above and 
a brief list of addenda and corrigenda precede the indexes. A small separate 
volume contains nine plates of admirable facsimiles of thirteen of the papyri, 
including one of No. 6. 

The absence of a formal bibliography decreases the utility of the edition, 
particularly for those who cannot be expected to possess an intimate knowl- 
edge of papyrological literature. Names of authors, titles of books, references 
to editions of papyri, etc., are given in all stages of abbreviation. Nor are the 
references always sufficiently complete to be useful. To take a single example, 
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the reference in No. 22, line 4, note, to Chrysippus’ Téxvn Adywv Kal tpdrwv 
might well have been supplemented with a reference to Diogenes Laertius 
vii. 193 (=H. von Arnim, Stoicorum veterum fragmenta, Vol. II, p. 6, ll. 31- 
33). If the editor had consulted Laertius, he would not have assigned Chrysip- 
pus’ Téxvy to “the ethics.” 

Since this fascicle is not purely an edition of texts, in the fashion of the 
Berlin papyri, and the commentary by its very length pretends to complete- 
ness, it is not unreasonable to regret that the series of documents and letters 
was not equipped with translations, and the letters also with brief summaries. 
The language of legal instruments is often too technical, and the language of 
vulgar correspondence too corrupt or confused for the interpretation of any 
but papyrologists. This desideratum the editor in his capacity of expert must 
supply through description, commentary, and (wherever feasible) translation. 
The papyrologist, in common with other specialists, must labor to make his 
small but thorny area in the field of knowledge readily accessible to outsiders. 
Anyone who has had occasion to refer frequently to the texts of papyri knows 
that the presence of translations in editions like those of Grenfell and Hunt 
or Wilcken’s first volume of Ptolemaic papyri is an important factor in the 
favor which is accorded them. A translation reveals at a glance the editor’s 
interpretation of a difficult passage. In the case of the present volume, for 
example, a careful translation of No. 17, lines 11-13, would have shown con- 
clusively that the two occurrences of xrjya do not refer to the same estate and 
would have saved the editor from the contradiction on this point which runs 
through his commentary. The notes on No. 53, lines 5-6, suffer equally from 
a contradiction which could have been avoided by the close study and the 
precision of thought demanded by faithful translation. 

The indexes, which exhibit the divisions usually found in editions of 
papyri, wisely incorporate Gradenwitz’s suggestions for the compilation of 
indexes (Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, I, 92-103). Apart from occasional er- 
rors of typography, reference, description, and classification, all the indexes, 
with one exception, are well constructed. They fall short, nevertheless, of 
the degree of accuracy that can reasonably be expected, through failure to 
indicate consistently whether a word is read in the text of the papyrus, sug- 
gested in the commentary, or introduced subsequently in the addenda. Papyrus 
Oslo. 14 provides an extreme example of the confusion that may result from 
carelessness in this respect. In the text, as printed, line 20 begins with }ys; 
the note to this line has three conjectures for restoring the mutilated word. 
All three are to be found in Index I, one marked as a restoration, the others 
followed by a query, with a reference to line 20 in each case. I shall restrict 
myself to a single other instance. In No. 42, II, 4, occurs a symbol which is 
resolved in the text as rvpod dprdBat, but the list of addenda shows that this 
resolution was abandoned for a probable xepdyua. Since the indexes were un- 
fortunately not revised before publication, mupés appears in Index XIII with 
a positive reference to this passage, and both dpraBy and xepawuov are found in 
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Index X with a queried reference. It is left for the reader to guess that the 
solution of the contradiction is to be sought in the addenda. Reference to P. 
Oslo. 6 would likewise have been facilitated by the addition of the word 
‘“‘Appendix”’ in all cases. This papyrus is, besides, not completely indexed. 
The astrological terms, which remain as published in P. Oslo. I, are omitted. 
This tacit dependence on the preceding volume of the series was unnecessary 
where so few words were concerned. 

The index referred to above as an exception to the moderately high stand- 
ard of workmanship that prevails in this division of the fascicle, is Index XII, 
in which are assembled the significant departures from the grammatical norm. 
I cannot here record the considerable number of errors of all sorts which I 
have entered into the margin of my copy. The fact that all references to No. 
31 must be assigned to No. 30 leads me to suspect that the index was compiled 
at least in part at a stage of the work when the texts were not in their present 
order, and was not subsequently revised. Other errors of reference, however, 
do not exhibit the same regularity. The errors of classification are, in addition, 
so numerous that the index is useless either as a practical or as a scientific 
instrument. A few of these are worth mentioning here. The following, listed 
under I. A. a) Interchange of vowels, belong under II. Accidence: No. 17, line 
8, cvveddes, omission of augment; No. 21, line 8, xareAaBayv, so-called Alexan- 
drian aorist; No. 21, line 13, édav, contraction of é\dav. The comparative 
adverb épOpirepov (No. 21, 1. 9), entered in the index as an example of the 
familiar reduction of vo to « and regarded by the editors, on the authority of 
Preisigke (Wérterbuch der griechischen Papyrusurkunden, s.v.), as the equiva- 
lent of a fictitious dpOpidrepov, must be referred to dpOpuirepov, the known 
Attic comparative of dp8p.ov. This might easily, in view of the phonetic 
equivalence of a. and ¢ at the period concerned, have been written ép8prérepov. 
As a matter of fact, the papyri have revealed dpOpirepov and dpOpérepov, 
whence it seems that « and ¢ struggled to suppress each other. Number 30, 
line 19, odOevds, listed under I. B. The Consonants as an example of §)@, is in 
reality due to the emergence of the aspirate (ovdé efs) which was conventional- 
ly dropped in odde’s. When it is recalled that ove’; during a long period 
threatened to oust ovde’s, the former cannot be treated as an orthographic or 
phonetic accident. Number 47, line 6, xairés, listed both under I. A. a) Inter- 
change of vowels and under 6) Metathesis of vowels, and described in both 
entries as Elision, is a common instance of crasis. The confusion which reigns 
throughout this index and severely limits, if it does not destroy, its usefulness 
is explicable only as the result of neglect to subject it to a final and searching 
revision. 

I turn now to the proper task of a reviewer of an edition of texts. A 
comparison of the published facsimiles with the corresponding printed texts 
shows that the combined efforts of Eitrem and Amundsen have produced 
remarkably good results. Although the readings will undoubtedly be modified 
in the direction of greater accuracy of detail through successive examinations 
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by interested scholars, they are, on the whole, sound and not likely to obstruct 
research. This judgment may of course be reversed when European reviewers 
have had the opportunity of collating the originals or facsimiles of all fifty- 
eight numbers with the published texts. My own study, limited to the nine 
plates that form part of the second fascicle, has given me a not unfavorable 
impression of careful workmanship. I wish, nevertheless, to make a few sug- 

gestions, with the reservation in every case that a facsimile cannot replace a 

papyrus as final criterion in matters of palaeography. Such of the following 

remarks as concern papyri of which facsimiles have not been provided, will 
need to be tested by reference to the original documents. 

No. 18 (Pl. VIIa), lines 2-3 xepro[ris?] 6 vids cov jv [rlod cvvpyopovpevou 
dvypracey twa edd. Read xeipro[rys] 6 vids cou hv ob cvvyopoupevov 
dvypracev twa. Although the papyrus was broken at the fold, no 
letters were lost; cf. line 5. The participle functions as a substantive, 
and I suspect an original cvvyopoupevov (pov). 

Line 4 [é]xeivos edd. Read éxefvos. 

No. 23 (Pl. VIIb), line 17 (érovs) xf", line 18 *Avroveivov, and line 19 
Bpevravxod edd. Read line 17 (érovs) x4", line 18 "Avrwvivov, and 
line 19 Bperavexod. The difficulties which the editors encountered 
in the reading of these lines could have been eliminated if sufficient 
care had been taken with the treatment and arrangement of the 
papyrus. Warping and folding below the break have produced distor- 
tion. In its original state the line formed by the left edge of the 
papyrus was straight. In line 18 the projection following Avrw- be- 
longs immediately below the projection preceding -wov, and 
*Avrwvivov is then easily read. For the form of the date in line 17 
see P. Oslo. 44. 

No. 26, line 1 dp(ovpac) () € () (wvpod) y edd. One expects dp(ovpac) (paxod) 

€ (kai) (arupod) y. 
Line 40 4An64] edd. The punctuation is somehow at fault. I am un- 
able to organize into an intelligible system Eitrem’s use of dots in 
restorations. Compare No. 23, line 6, {wr[rolivra, No. 51, line 10, 
tils SuaBecelws, and No. 51, line 11, éppacGalt. 

No. 26a, line 17 [..].[.....] edd. The space indicated accommodates exactly 
Soxunus, the name of the official to whom the report is addressed. 

No. 30 (Pl. Ifa), line 17 mpwap . . [. . edd. Possibly mpoypalpev, which, if 
correct, gives a satisfactory sense; see Eitrem’s commentary. 

Line 19 wepi od6[evds] edd. Read wepi od6[@]. The space, as Eitrem 
recognizes, does not suffice for four letters, but does very well for 
two. The substitution of accusative for genitive is familiar. 

No. 82. (Pl. IV), line 4 dva(yéypawra) 8’ v... vo() "Amd8os edd. Read 
dv(ayéypamrar) :(4) IIve(pep@ros?) vo(yoypadov) "Amddos. This 
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document is of more than usual interest because it (1) concerns two 
brothers who are well known to us from papyri in the Columbia 
and Milan collections, (2) compels a correction of P. Milan. 5, (8) 
raises a significant question with regard to P. Milan. 3, and (4) pro- 
vides an additional example of a type of document which merits 
further study. The first three points receive adequate attention in 
Professor Eitrem’s commentary, but the last has escaped him. It is 
a subscription of the type illustrated in PSI (= Pubblicazione della 
Societa italiana per la ricerca dei papiri greci e latini in Egitto: Papiri 
greci e latini), VIII, 901-18, and a group of Tebtunis documents in 
the Michigan collection, which were discussed by Angelo Segré, 
“Note sul documento greco-egizio del grapheion,’’ in Aegyptus, VII 
(1926), 97-107. The resemblance is complete, even to the heavy dot 
before the first line of the subscription, which is the sixth line of the 
printed text. The space of 11.5 centimeters left vacant at the top 
of the papyrus by the writer of the subscription, ostensibly to allow 
room for the contract itself, but later partially filled at the record 
office with signalments and the notice of registration, is sufficiently 
illustrated in the texts referred to above. In the light of this com- 
parison the entry taken over from the register and inserted at line 5 
is seen to be an occasional feature of this type of document, since it 
likewise stands in all probability in the almost illegible portion after 
the date of registration in PSJ, VIII, 907, line 1. 

Line 2 od(Ay) edd. Read o(iAy). I record this minor error after my 
note on line 4 because it further illustrates the serious error there: 
8’ v for (a) w. The curved line above omicron is a sign of abbrevia- 
tion; it could form upsilon only with the following upward stroke, 
which is, in fact, the first stroke of pi. I have frequently seen 
ovAy represented by 0 in a more careful first-century hand. 

Lines 7-8 yepy@v edd. Read yepwpya<v>. Compare line 9 yepwpyotpev. 
Verso 3 &’ "Adp().... [ edd. Read & "Adp(odiwiov?) Hyoup(evov). 
line 14 (dpovpar) edd. Read (dpovpas). 

II 4 Add. (xepdyua) xd edd. All the other payments are in money— 
4 drachmae or a multiple thereof. If the symbol resolved in II. 4 as 
xepdjua. is really that for 6Bodoz, the document is likely to be a frag- 
ment of a register of payments for laographia or syntaximon, of 
which one of the notable characteristics is payment by instalments 
of 4 drachmae or multiples thereof. The same symbol occurs fre- 
quently in P. London, III, pp. 93-95, to indicate one obol. It is per- 
haps significant that the order for arrest which occupies the verso 
was issued at the request of the praktor argyrikén of Philopator. 
(Pl. V), lines 14-15 oealv]rod edd. Read cearod. Considerations of 
space will not permit the insertion of upsilon between alpha and tau. 
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Line 16 ‘HpaxAav was corrected to ‘HpaxAjv. The index of proper 
names contains the misstatement ‘““HpaxAjs or ‘HpaxAas.”” 

No. 52, lines 7-8 éy [a}v[..... ] . ; 17-18 Sepivlos...... ] tw dvatedAwv 
edd. Perhaps év [a]v[aréAA]o and Xepivlos xomod|rw dvaredrwv. 
Eitrem’s commentary on dvareAAwv, as occasionally elsewhere, re- 
veals that poetic sense which may easily become a hindrance in the 
interpretation of documents and letters. The tone of the letter is 
thoroughly matter of fact, and the grammatical sequence compels 
the identification of dvare\Awy as a material object, and specifically 
a container. I venture the suggestion that dvareAXwyv is the phonetic 
equivalent of dvaré\Aov. The neuter participle, if preceded by the 
article, might be rendered that which raises up, and recalls in appear- 
ance, sound, and meaning the word dvrAov bucket. Nothing would be 
more natural in the usual papyrus letter than the confusion of the 
two words to which our text, as I believe, bears witness. 

No. 58, lines 5-6 éxovoa xoddovpas wévre, xabapods [. . dls éypayas edd. Per- 
haps €xovaa KodAovpas wevre xabapors, [xadw]s éyparpas, i.e., €xoveay) 
KodAovpas mevre Kabap(a)s, [xa9w|s éypayas. The commentary is self- 
contradictory. 

No. 62, line 12 rod vopal. . . .] rijs Swapd edd., suggests rod voud[pxou] rijs 
Swap, but this raises a difficult problem. 


Eitrem has contributed a long commentary, which is unfortunately very 
uneven in quality. Occasionally illuminating, it does not fail to give abundant 
documentary parallels and valuable summaries of orthographic and phonetic 
variants. This in itself is a commendable service. The references, however, 
and the information generally must be approached with caution. The com- 
mentary, like the indexes, was in need of a searching revision before publica- 
tion. (I do not include in this criticism Poul Heegaard’s excellent Appendix on 
P. Oslo. 6.) By way of a test I examined with especial care Nos. 16-25. The 
results were not such as to inspire confidence. The following extracts from 
my original notes are restricted to questions of interpretation on which the 
editor and I are not in agreement. 

Number 17, pages 40-41. The enthusiastic literary analysis is intended to 
demonstrate the play of conscious art in the composition of tropynpaticpol. 
Nothing less can be implied in the mention of the “official scribe who gives a 
literary style to the pleas.’’ Apart from the a priori improbability of finding 
other than a formulary style in the minutes of an official inquiry, the method 
of composition is sufficiently clear. The speeches were reduced to the briefest 
possible compass. Adolf Bauer (Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, I, 31) has well 
characterized the process: “In diesen Protokollen war der Inhalt der Reden 
kurz verzeichnet, die von den Anwilten gehalten worden sind, sie enthielten 
Fragen und die Entscheidung des Richters.’’ The result of the exclusion of 
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all but the most pertinent matter might frequently be an unpremeditated im- 
pression, as in P. Oslo. 17, of literary restraint, continuity, and vigor. On the 
other hand, an occasional gaucherie might mar the effect, as again in P. Oslo. 
17, where the xrjyad re (1. 12) on which the defendants claim to have been en- 
gaged émi gévys at a period shortly after the commission of the crime cannot 
be identified with ré xrjpare (1. 13) into which the strategos says that they 
forced their way, although the “official scribe” evidently thought that they 
were identical. There must have been in the actual proceedings several 
speeches here omitted which bridged the gap. Furthermore, Eitrem’s state- 
ment of the relations of oratio recta and oratio obliqua in this record is self- 
contradictory. 

Number 18, page 44. I cannot agree with the editor that the subject of this 
bropvnpaticpos remains obscure. An employer has had summoned to court 
the father of a missing employee, whom he charges with theft. The father con- 
tends that his son has received only his just due in accord with an agreement 
made with the employer. The latter’s advocate states that there was no such 
agreement, repeats the charge of theft, and demands that the father produce 
his son. The court protests the irregularity of the procedure. Since no charge 
of complicity has been brought, the father ought not be held to account for his 
son’s alleged misdemeanor. The advocate in turn demands that the father 
deny on oath that he is in league with his son, and reiterates his demand that 
the father be compelled to produce the supposed culprit. The court allows the 
latter demand, but rejects the former as unfair. If this be the story, as I think, 
which the mutilated document would have told if it had been preserved entire, 
it recalls a similar case of some thirty years before as recorded in P. Gen. 28 
(a.D. 136) = Mitteis, Grundziige und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, Vol. II, 
Part ii, No. 109. Horion obtained from Stotoétis and Panoupis, both resident 
at Soknopaiou Nesos, 300 drachmae for purchasing from his father on their 
behalf an unspecified amount of grain. Horion then disappeared, and his 
father disclaimed all knowledge of the money or of his son’s whereabouts. 
Stotoétis and Panoupis proceeded to petition the strategos, giving him an 
account of the affair and making two requests: (1) that the petition be kept 
on file until Horion reappeared, and (2) that the father be summoned and 
instructed to produce his son. Papyri Oslo. 17 is the sequel of a curiously 
parallel affair. In neither is the father charged with complicity, but in both 
he is under suspicion. ; 

Number 20, line 1 (also addenda). The editor suggests that Hpoorwros is 
probably a proper name and gives Crénert’s comparison with Ipoordrys and 
IIpoowjrys. If the line be correctly read, the scribe’s intention may possibly 
be represented by zpo(e>or@ros Ayocroruorys kopns Kapavidos, i.e., mpoerrins 
Apororuacris kouns Kapavidos. A like confusion of case occurs in line 2: ’Arious 
for "Ariow. The personal name may have been intentionally omitted to allow 
the presentation of the order to anyone corresponding to the description and 
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available at the time. For mpoeorws as a general designation embracing the 
whole body of village officials, and, if necessary, qualified by the appropriate 
title, as here, see Meyer, P. Hamb., I, p. 151. 

Number 22, line 4. The Téyvy Adywv kai tpdrwv of Chrysippus was, so far 
as I know, a treatise on logic, not on ethics. See Diogenes Laertius vii, 193 
(H. von Arnim, Stoicorum veterum fragmenta, Vol. II, p. 6, ll. 31-33): AoyKxod 
Tomov mpos TOs Adyous Kal Tos Tpdrous. Liwragis mpwrn Téxvn Adywv xal 
tpomwv mpos Avocxovpidnv. This treatise, to which Eitrem undoubtedly refers, 
stands at the head of the first group of the fourth division on logic. P. Peters- 
burg. 138 (= Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 155) presents no contradiction of Di- 
ogenes’ classification. Eitrem, however, is right to the extent that épyos xat 
tporos in P. Oslo. 22 embodies ethical concepts; the phrase is perhaps to be 
rendered in deed and manner. The connection with what follows is not clear on 
account of the broken lines. ... . 5. The context suggests td ood rips dplerjs. 
On the use of dpery as an honorific title, see Preisigke, Wérterbuch der griechi- 
schen Papyrusurkunden, Abschnitt 9, s.v..... 18. Tpaavod should be re- 
stored in place of Kaioapos. See Preisigke, ibid., Abschnitt 2, p. 49. 

Number 23, line 11. i26 rwwv (dv) [éy]vwo edd. The correction in the ad- 
denda is contradictory: “prob. dy (ra évéyata> [dy]vwd (Schubart).”’ I prefer 
to keep the reading of the papyrus: i7é rivwv [é]yvwd. The interrogative does 
duty for a relative construction. See Mayser, Grammatik der griechischen 
Papyrt, Vol. II, p. 80, and compare Blass-Debrunner, Grammatik des neutesta- 
mentlichen Griechisch, 5te Auflage, pp. 170-71. 

Number 24. Allowing the editor’s connection of this papyrus with the gen- 
eral apographé which depended from a decree of Flavius Titianus, the absence 
of all dates from the text makes impossible a closer determination than 131- 
32, the known census-year (Wilcken, Grundziige und Chrestomathie der Papyrus- 
kunde, Vol. I, Part i, p. 193). In his reference to the dates of the prefecture of 
Flavius Titianus, the editor puts a query after a.D. 131 as if he were unaware 
of the documentation adduced by Cantarelli, Serie dei Prefetti I, No. 41 (Atti 
della R. Accademia dei Lincei [1906], p. 88) and Meyer, P. Hamb. 7, line 6, 
note, to show that Titus Flavius Titianus is attested as praefectus Aegypti 
from March 20, 126, to June 30, 132. B.G.U. 420 and 459, cited by Eitrem as 
documents of the same type as P. Oslo. 24, are dated in 131, Flavius Titianus 
being mentioned as prefect... .. 3. Eitrem follows Preisigke in regarding 
Xeunpos as a nominative. However, the other names in the same position on 
the inscription (Preisigke, Sammelbuch griechischer Urkunden aus Agypten I, 
5881) are all in the genitive case by virtue of being patronymics. The name, 
then, is Seunp, gen. Seuipos. The editor is perhaps right in considering this 
a variant of Sduepos, gen. Sapepov; cf. Mayser, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 288. 

Number 25. B.G.U. 97 (= Wilcken, op. cit., Vol. I, Part ii, No. 209) is 
rightly given as a parallel document, but the text is not accurately cited. As 
in B.G.U. 577, the person making the return has given the list of her property 
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immediately before the sentence establishing her identity. Then follow the 
names of her daughter and her granddaughter and the list of property belong- 
ing to her daughter. The editor has erred in supposing that in 577 as com- 
pared with 97 “the formula has been inverted.’”’ They have the same order of 
parts, and in both as compared with P. Oslo. 25 “the formula has been in- 
verted.” .... Correct Aurelius Didymus to Aurelius Dionysius. The refer- 
ence is otherwise correct. The two names must not be confused, especially 
since Aurelius Didymus is the name borne by two later strategoi of the division 
of Heracleides. .... The editor has correctly stated the inscriptional and 
numismatic evidence on the name of Macrinus. At the same time, it must not 
be forgotten that the longer form of the name which is read in P. Oslo. 25 
is well known from the papyri. See Preisigke, Wérterbuch der griechischen 
Papyrusurkunden, Abschnitt 2, page 61. 

Number 26, line 15. Sv elvac is not a “puzzling formula.’’ The antecedent 
of dy, a partitive genitive, is rovrwv (1. 13), which in turn resumes trav yewpyou- 
peévwv or’ éuod Bacixov. The subject of efva:, an example of the well-known 
infinitive construction in a subordinate clause, is dpovpas (1. 17). The syntax 
of dv éva<e> in P. Grenf. I, No. 33, line 54, is the same. 

Number 82, line 11. Eitrem rightly equates dca with dou, and I am equally 
ignorant of any parallel for «>}a. The conversion of a into «, however, is il- 
lustrated in xatixeAevw (P. Oxy. I, 130, 1. 18) and péis (Preisigke, Sammelbuch 
griechischer Urkunden aus Agypten I, 1191). Compare Bror Olsson’s identi- 
fication (Aegyptus, VII [1926], pp. 109-10) of yoa with joav, which I accept 
as probable, although I reject his false analogy between joav)> jor(v) and 
developments like 7A9ov> 7AGav> 7ABacr. The simple substitution of « for a 
is attributable to the indifferent pronunciation of short vowels in unaccented 
syllables. .... 12. xarevoupéay is not for karavouyv, but for xaravoyeay, a false 
formation on the analogy of nouns in -éa (=-eia). Compare No. 56, line 4 
xaOdpea, probably = xaOdpea, although the editor equates it with xafapd. 

Number 44. The curved stroke § added to ordinals is employed to mark the 
ordinal termination. It cannot be resolved (érovs) in No. 44, lines 4 and 8, 
where the numerals indicate the number of an indiction, nor in No. 41, line 
13, where the numeral indicates the day of the month. The curved stroke 4, the 
single oblique ’, and the double oblique ” are found separately or in combina- 
tion after an ordinal, but the numeral may equally well stand alone or with 
a horizontal above it... .. Kitrem observes in the steward’s orthography a 
change from xvvxas to xvvxes. The two receipts as printed have yvvxes 
throughout. .... 6. xpéos cannot be nominative since the construction calls 
for an accusative. However, for Eitrem’s ro xpéos xai 76 dx(vpov) I suggest ro 
xpéos (=Kpéws) Kal Td dx(vpov), which is best regarded as short for 16 xpéws 
aipotv vou) Kal rd dx(vpov) <aipody gov). Cf. the parallel expression in lines 
11-12: 1d aipody cov Tod kpéws Kal dxvpov..... 11. Eitrem converts tw ap- 
yuptxwv dopw (Spaxyds) into tov dpyvpixdv ddpov (Spaxpads), but comparison 
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with the parallel expression in the first receipt—dpyvpiov Spaxyas—proves that 
T&<(v> dpyupixav popw<v> (Spaxyds) is correct. 

Number 46, line 14. Eitrem does not see the applicability of fetyos to 
gaxxovou. The word fedyos is often used with objects which do not properly 
come in pairs, like dero:, and then it is the equivalent of the numeral two. 

Number 53, lines 3, 5 f., and 6. The commentary is confused and contra- 
dictory. See palaeographic note above. 

Number 63, line 4. dre: jrwAnoov edd. Eitrem regards #rwAngoov as aorist 
imperative with ‘“verschlepptes Augment.” It is tempting, however, to 
punctuate somewhat differently and read ériy- wwAnoov. The form ériy has 
hitherto been regarded as peculiarly comic. Its occurrence in a letter of the 
third century A.D. would be indicative of the vitality of vulgar speech. I am 
far from thinking this suggestion to be rash. In the papyri one can discover 
single occurrences of words which are found nowhere else and yet must have 
been frequent in the vernacular. .... 5. &s edd. The omission of the grave 
was perhaps accidental. The adverb is correlative with xa@ws in line 4. 

I have said more than once in the course of this review that the second 
fascicle of Oslo papyri had much to gain from a conscientious revision. An 
edition of this nature, in which few of the texts are of outstanding importance, 
must look for justification to perfection of workmanship. No one who uses 
the book will fail to recognize the breadth of Eitrem’s learning or fail to regret 
the lack of clarity and accuracy which mars the presentation of material. This 
may be due, in part, to the fact that the editors found English idiom and 
vocabulary, as numerous lapses attest, an exacting medium of expression. 


HERBERT C. YOUTIE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Did Homer Live? By Victor Bérard; translated by Brian Rays. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1931. Pp. 324. $3.00. 


M. Bérard, president of the Committee on Foreign Affairs in the French 
Senate, has for more than forty years been fascinated by the problems con- 
nected with the wanderings of Odysseus, and he has published almost a score 
of volumes dealing with the Odyssey. In this latest book he sums up the con- 
clusions of his vast publications. 

He regards it as beyond controversy that writing was in wide use on the 
shores of the Aegean as early as 1500 B.c. and that the introduction of writing 
in Greece coincides with the tradition that Cadmus came to Thebes at about 
that date. 

The Phoenicians early became masters of navigation in the western Med- 
iterranean, and they prepared a mariners’ guide of about the same nature as 
the British Mediterranean Pilot. This guide was full and complete in all that 
concerns the shores, the straits, and harbors, but paid little attention to the 
land back from the waters. 
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Homer had this guide before him; hence it is that the story of the wander- 
ings of Odysseus sees everything from the side of the sea, and never gets far 
from the water. Whether Homer himself or some other poet had turned this 
Pilot into Greek is of little importance; the real fact is he knew the lands or 
shores he describes only as this Pilot told him. Everything is exact, and we 
can trace this chart in every spot named in the wanderings of Odysseus. 

The poet had immense powers of personification; and the Cyclops, the 
round-eye, is nothing but a volcano. ‘The slaughterous methods used in 
tunny-fishing off the Sardinian coast give us the massacre of the Achaeans. 
The harpooning of sword-fish and the presence of the dogfish off the Sicilian 
coast have in the same way given us the horrible scene of Skylla fishing for 
men” (p. 153). 

The fact that the Wanderings have so many scenes of horror is due to the 
desire of the Phoenicians to frighten other sailors from the shores where they 
found such profits; hence terrors were interwoven with sober nautical facts. 

A thorough knowledge of Semitics tells the whole story, as the poet took 
over many names whose meaning he did not know, or those whose meaning he 
knew he translated into corresponding Greek words. “Suppose we wish to 
trace the island of Calypso, all we have to do is to find out the Hebrew equiva- 
lent for the Greek name. Kalypso’s Isle is the ‘isle of the Hiding-Place.’ 
Ispania would be the Hebrew equivalent, and sure enough Kalypso’s grotto, 
her four springs and her trees are to be found in Spanish waters” (p. 121). If 
you wish to find where the Laestrygonians lived, just find some Semitic root 
which fits the meaning you desire, and there it is. ““The whole episode is con- 
trived to lead to the escape. The greater part of the ships, which are not to 
escape {italics his] have anchored well inside the harbor, only the ship of 
Odysseus which was to flee, remained outside the harbor. But it so happens 
that we are in the Island of Escape, Sardinia” (p. 195). He has just shown 
that the Semitic root s.r.d. means to escape. This early use of the words 
Ispania and Sardinia has escaped the authors of Pauly-Wissowa, who make 
these words very late. It seems to me that “‘Escape’’ is not the proper title 
for the terrible slaughter wrought by the Laestrygones. And then, too, it is 
said of them that they live where “the ways of day and night are close to- 
gether.’’ This cannot apply to Sardinia; hence I wish to propose another land 
and another etymology. The Hebrew root g.r.m. means to “crush the bones”; 
this is just what was done to the followers of Odysseus, and the land must 
be well to the north; hence we have nothing else than Germania. True, the 
word Germania cannot be traced back to Homeric times, but neither can 
Ispania nor Sardinia. 

I am lost in his etymologies; but when he draws arguments from the 
Odyssey, he is misleading. He argues that Odysseus had six ships (p. 107), 
also, that he lost five ships at the hands of the Laestrygones (p. 108); yet in 
his own text of the Odyssey (ix. 159) the correct number, twelve, is given. In 
arguing from the fact that Odysseus did not meet armed men, he says, “They 
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never took their bows ashore except when after game in the Little Island of 
the Cyclopes, or to shoot birds in the Island of the Sun” (p. 172). Yet, when 
Odysseus started to the home of Circe, he had his bow on his shoulder (x. 262). 
As no mention is made of his taking his bow from the ship, such action 
must be assumed as taken for granted. ‘Last of the Achaean isles towards 
the northwest, as the Odyssey says of Ithaca” (p. 49). Of course it says 
nothing of the sort; it is only last of a definite group, and to make out of that 
passage that Ithaca was the border of Achaean islands is to misread it. In 
arguing for the great influence of Egypt in the Odyssey, he says, “In Ithaca, 
the hero Aegyptios, the Egyptian, always gains a respectful hearing”’ (p. 47). 
Certainly we could expect from this that Aegyptios plays something of the 
part in the Odyssey that Diomede does in the Iliad and that he speaks often; 
but in fact, he speaks just once, and is named but that once and then with no 
marks of influence—he is neither praised nor censured. This extravagant de- 
duction from the single unimportant appearance of a very humble character 
shows how carefully the author must be watched; but, as he gives no index 
and rarely names his source, it is a most difficult matter. 

Etymologies often throw an interesting light on an established fact; but 
when etymologies furnish both chart and compass, they lead nowhere—they 
are too easy. Our author wishes to connect Sardinia with the Laestrygones 
and finds that the Semitic root s.r.d. means to escape; hence it just fits. But 
had it meant to be captured, to be separated, to be massacred, or a thousand 
other things, it would have done just as well. No doubt M. Bérard has had 
immense pleasure in all this, and we all rejoice in his satisfaction; but in spite 
of Semitic roots and Phoenician charts the mystery of Homer and the creation 
of the Odyssey is as baffling as ever. 

Joun A. Scorr 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Alexander der Grosse. By ULRIcH WILCKEN. Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 
1931. Pp. xii+316. 


Probably no scholar is better qualified than Professor Wilcken to deal with 
this old but ever new topic. He is the author of a series of able studies dealing 
with several phases of the King’s career, and he possesses the breadth of out- 
look necessary to envisage the subject. As was to be expected, he has written 
more than a biography and has included chapters discussing not only Greece 
and Macedonia in the fourth century but also the effect of the work of 
Alexander in later times in a variety of fields, political, economic, social, and 
religious. He is to be numbered among those historians who believe—correct- 
ly, in the opinion of the reviewer—that Alexander was a man of exceptional 
ability whose own personal activity constitutes a turning-point in world- 
history. He has no patience with the theory that Alexander’s military success 
was due completely to the generals trained by his father. He was “his own 
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Moltke.”” His generalship and his statesmanship, as well as his plans and 
dreams, were his own. And yet there was something irrational in his personal- 
ity, a longing for the unknown and mysterious, which played a great part in 
his career. Wilcken writes for the general public and so gives no extensive 
bibliography or citation of sources, though seven pages of brief notes serve 
to guide the reader to further literature on important and disputed points. 
A special reason for welcoming a life of Alexander by Wilcken is that the 
last decade has added considerably to our knowledge of the so-called Corin- 
thian League and of the relation of Philip and Alexander to this League. No 
one has done as much for this subject as Wilcken. Otherwise, except for an 
occasional detail, there is little in the general interpretation that is new, and 
this is true in spite of Wilcken’s own investigations and extensive use of recent 
literature. This in no sense detracts from his work. It is simply due to the fact 
that so much has been written about Alexander that there are few if any 
possible views that have not been expressed already. Yet, if the interpretation 
of Wilcken is compared with that of other recent accounts of Alexander, it 
will be found to differ on several points. To take as an example the treatment 
of the subject by Tarn in the sixth volume of the Cambridge Ancient History, 
Tarn denies that Alexander aimed at world-empire, while Wilcken emphatical- 
ly affirms it. Again, Tarn makes the deification of Alexander by the Greeks a 
political matter, Wilcken a religious matter. An important link in the argu- 
ment on this point is the interpretation placed on the visit to the oracle of 
Ammon. In special studies on the topic Wilcken has argued that Alexander 
did not question the oracle concerning his sonship, but that the statement that 
he was the son of Ammon was embodied in the greeting of the high priest. 
The reviewer discusses this point in another place in this number of Classical 
Philology. It is his opinion that Wilcken has misinterpreted the chief source 
for the incident and so has included also in his book details that are false, but 
that his conclusion is correct. This does not prove—though it makes it 
possible to argue, as Wilcken does—that the visit to the oasis was not a step 
taken to prepare for a change in the constitutional position of Alexander in 
relation to the Greek world. Nevertheless, it is difficult to see how one who 
believes that Alexander demanded deification from the Greeks can go as far 
as he does in making this deification a religious rather than a political matter. 
In regard to his relation to various groups among his subjects, Wilcken 
believes that Alexander was inspired by genuine Panhellenic ideas, but that 
from the beginning he sought also to conquer land for himself. Immediately 
after Granicus he acted as if he were stepping into the position of the Persian 
king. Yet, to the end he continued to be hegemon of the Corinthina League, 
and when he treated the Greeks arbitrarily, this was not due to an altered 
constitutional position due to his deification or anything else but merely to 
the consciousness of his own power and the desire not to be hampered by the 
constitution of the League. His constitutional position remained extremely 
complex and was different for Macedonians, Greeks, and his Asiatic empire, 
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and again for different parts of his empire. The empire was to be Macedonian- 
Persian with Macedonians ranking above Persians. His policy of fusion of 
races involved merely a fusion of Macedonians and Iranians. He had no 
idea of the general brotherhood of man. 

It is impossible in a review to discuss or even cite the views of so many- 
sided a book on all important subjects. It is to be hoped that enough has been 
said to demonstrate that it is a book that deserves to be read by all students 
interested in the period. They may not always agree but will always be stimu- 
lated by the interesting treatment of the subject by Wilcken and will find that 
he never avoids an issue but indicates precisely how he stands. 


JAKOB A. O. LARSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Alphabet: Its Rise and Development from the Sinai Inscriptions. 
By Martin SprenGcuinG. “University of Chicago Oriental In- 
stitute. Communications,’ No. 12. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1931. Pp. 71. $1.00. 


We need not quarrel with the author of this vividly written monograph 
for using, as his main title, the secondary phase of his work. The subject of 
the origin of the alphabet is so important that it overshadows everything else 
in connection with which it is treated. 

In 1916 A. H. Gardiner published a remarkable article on certain inscrip- 
tions found in Sinai which he believed Semitic in language and alphabetic in 
script and which presumably dated from 1500 B.c. or earlier. This article has 
given rise to a large literature, partly on the interpretation of the inscriptions 
(which Gardiner scarcely touched, though his one interpretation has generally 
been accepted and made the starting-point for others), and partly on the his- 
tory of the alphabet. 

Sprengling has made no attempt to survey this large literature but con- 
tents himself with a discussion of the more recent. In the first third of the 
book he discusses in detail the work of Leibovitch, Grimme, and especially 
Cowley, and in doing so reveals his own system. To follow this discussion, 
one must have the work of these writers before him. The second third of the 
book gives the author’s systematic interpretation of the inscriptions. His 
view that most of them are simple votive inscriptions is saner than most of the 
views thus far expressed, and gives one who is not an expert in the field great- 
er confidence in the solution. But Sprengling himself does not claim finality 
in all details. 

Sprengling gives additional plausible arguments for dating the inscriptions 
as early as the twentieth or nineteenth century B.c.! In several of the in- 

1 This was the date which I found it necessary to accept in my article on ‘The 


Origin and Development of the Alphabet,” American Journal of Archaeology, XXXI 
(1927), 311 ff. 
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scriptions he reads the name Seir, and identifies the people as Seirites, from 
the mountain country between the Dead and Red seas. 

But of greatest interest to us is Sprengling’s reading of individual symbols. 
In his identification of aleph (our a), beth (6), he (our e), lamed (1), mem (m), 
nun (n), ayin (our 0), resh (r), shin (s), tau (), he is orthodox. He assumes 
the Egyptian origin of the Semitic characters and accepts the acrophonic 
principle, that the letter value is that of the initial of the object represented 
by the letter, and that this object gave its name to the letter. Thus, to repre- 
sent b, the hieroglyphic diagram of a house was chosen because the Semitic 
word for house, beth, began with b. But Sprengling disregards some of the 
later Hebrew names of the letters in determining origin. In a few instances 
he is no doubt justified, but whether he is right in doing so in every case is a 
question. He derives gimel (g) from gabi, calyx; daleth (d) from dardar, 
thorn bush; cheth (h) from htl, bundle; kaph (k) from kafis, frame; pe (p) 
from peah, corner; tsade (s) from sammim, snare (or sror, pouch). In addition 
he accepts Sethe’s samekh from the fish symbol; Cowley’s zayin (z) from zaza, 
sticks; Sethe’s teth as an encircled tau. Lamed (/) he derives from lajjah, 
loop, “later equated with lamed, the crooked oxgoad.”’ To explain the differ- 
ence between the original fish form of samekh and its later approximation to 
a telephone pole, the latter is called the fishbone form. But this is too much 
of a strain on one’s credulity. Because of the formal difficulties, I have never 
been able to accept the derivation of samekh from the fish symbol in spite of 
the occurrence of a word samak with the meaning fish. 

An excursus by Olmstead discusses the forms of the letters in the cuneiform 
alphabet found recently at Ras Shamra and deciphered by Bauer and Dorme. 
Not all of these forms, apparently derived from the Semitic alphabet, seem 
to fit well with Sprengling’s identifications of the Sinaitic characters. Further 
study of cuneiform conventions may prove helpful. 

In the intensely interesting question of the origin and early history of the 
alphabet we are grateful for every contribution which marks an advance 
toward the solution of the problem and stimulates others. Sprengling’s schol- 
arly monograph does both. 

B. L. ULLMAN 


Roman Literary Theory and Criticism, A Study in Tendencies. By J. F. 
D’Atton. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1931. Pp. viii+608. 


This book repeats on a larger scale the merits of the author’s Horace, re- 
viewed in these pages.! 

It is a sober, comprehensive survey of its theme, close packed with facts 
and documented by six or eight footnotes at the bottom of every page. There 
are abundant references to the philological and critical literature throughout, 
a good Index, and a quite sufficient fifteen-page Bibliography. The indis- 

1 Class. Phil., XIII (1918), 315-17. 
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pensable commonplaces of a subject so much bewritten are not evaded or 
skimped, but each is given its proper place and due proportion in the smoothly 
written narrative. Altogether it is an extremely useful book for survey or con- 
sultation and will rarely leave the student in the lurch. 

The whole is summed up in a more spiritedly written final retrospect which 
with a little added detail might have been substituted for the whole if the 
author’s aim had been only to present his own ideas. He has aimed rather at 
exhaustiveness that will relieve all but specialists from the necessity of con- 
sulting any other book. The first chapter on ‘The Awakening of the Critical 
Spirit”’ gleans all, perhaps something more than all, in the way of literary 
criticism that can be deduced from the allusions and the practice of the earliest 
Roman poets, the incidental observations of Plautus, the prefaces of Terence, 
the fragments of Lucilius, and the tradition of the culture of the Scipionic 
circle and the perhaps regrettable inhibitions which it imposed on that early 
exuberance. Chapter ii, ‘‘Aspects of the Problem of Style,” goes over the 
whole ground of the three styles, plain, middle, and grand, and their discus- 
sion by German and American scholars, and treats, sufficiently to make Volk- 
mann superfluous to the tiro, of metaphors, schemata, the decorum, and 
similar topics. The footnotes of chapter iii, “Cicero as a Critic,” seem to refer 
to all relevant passages, and a supplementary chapter on “Cicero and the 
Atticists” leaves little more to be said on that well-worn theme. Dr. D’Alton, 
who regards Cicero’s praise of Demosthenes and Aristotle’s estimate of Homer 
as extravagant, naturally sympathizes with the Atticists. Chapter v, ‘“An- 
cients and Moderns,”’ reminds me of a lecture of my own, parts of which are 
buried under the title of “The Quarrel of the Ancients and Moderns in 
Classical Literature,” in the Proceedings of the Ontario Educational Association 
(Toronto, 1926), pp. 292-307. Dr. D’Alton makes no attempt to exploit the 
humors and the modernisms of the subject, but presents a sober, well- 
nourished account of the attitudes of the chief Roman writers and some of 
their Greek predecessors in this eternal debate. Considerable space is given 
here to Cicero’s De Oratore and Tacitus’ Dialogus. An elaborate chapter on 
Horace and the classical creed leaves all post-Augustan literature to be 
summed up under the generalization, ‘The Supremacy of Rhetoric,”’ which 
is extended to include its influence on poetry and history. The relation of 
rhetoric to poetry is the occasion of a re-discussion of modern speculations on 
the composition of Horace’s Ars Poetica, and its relation to history introduces 
a survey of ancient theories of the art of writing history. 

I could supplement this compte rendu with criticism only by isolating and 
stressing sentences in which I might suspect some divergence from some of 
my own opinions about Plato, Cicero, Horace, and Polybius, the atrocities 
of whose style Dr. D’Alton seems to overlook in approval of the sanity of his 
precepts. But the temperate reasonableness of Dr. D’Alton’s book as a whole 
removes all temptation to treat it in that fashion. 

Pau SHOREY 
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After Two Thousand Years: A Dialogue between Plato and a Modern 
Young Man. By G. Lowes Dickinson. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., 1931. 


Lowes Dickinson’s After Two Thousand Years is a dialogue of Ciceronian 
urbanity between the shade of Plato in the Elysian fields and a modernish 
post-war youth bearing the significant name Philalethes. There is no dramatic 
setting or incident and no dialectic. Opportunities for contentious debate 
are glanced at and consciously evaded as they are in the French dialogue of 
Paul Valéry, Hupalinos, and in Plato’s later work, especially the Laws. The 
dialogue is partly an exposition of Mr. Dickinson’s own socialistic, radical, or 
advanced liberal opinions, especially in economics, where he hopes to achieve 
equality gradually through progressive taxation. In another aspect it is the 
expression of the conflict of two voices in Mr. Dickinson’s mind, his own mod- 
ernist radicalism, and the voice of Platonic conservative idealism. 

Philalethes explains to Plato with apt references to Plato’s own writings 
some of the fundamental differences between Greek civilization and ours, set 
forth in Mr. Dickinson’s Greek View of life, and presents also our twentieth- 
century problems of economics, war, pacificism, eugenics, sex, relativity in 
morals and art, religion and science, much as they are known to all readers of 
contemporary journalism, though in daintier language. 

Plato’s responses are usually a development of the motif of his question to 
Xavier de Maistre in the Voyage autour de ma chambre, where he is made to 
say in effect, “In spite of your glorious gains in physical science, my opinion 
of human nature is unchanged—but I presume that your progress in psychol- 
ogy, history, and the scientific control of human nature has by this time made 
possible that ideal republic which in the conditions of my own age I regarded 
as an impracticable dream.”’ 

Plato accepts smilingly the criticisms expressed or implied of his own 
Republic, as a mere Utopia out of relation to reality, and as aristocratic in 
principle, yet bringing no happiness even to the aristocratic philosophers 
who must sacrifice what to them is the “‘good’’ and descend into the cave of 
practical politics. These and other criticisms of Plato are combined with 
the utmost reverence for his genius. Some of them are distinctly fallacious; 
most of them are merely the conventional and obvious objections which have 
been answered in advance by Plato. 

Mr. Dickinson’s attitude toward the Laws is equivocal. Sometimes he 
treats it as Plato’s own abandonment of his ideals in the disillusionment of 
old age. Sometimes he seems to view it with the eye of a Grote or a Gomperz, 
outraged by the spirit of intolerance which they find in the later books. Plato 
is made to admit that the Laws substitutes religion for philosophy in the con- 
trol of the state, which is not quite true. He is informed that the principles 
of his Laws and Republic were put into practice by the mediaeval church, a 
historical analogy which has become a commonplace. 
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The conflict of the two voices in Mr. Dickinson’s mind is most apparent in 
his treatment of the theodicy or treatise on natural religion in the tenth book 
of the Laws. He first denounces it as the source of all religious intolerance and 
the spirit of persecution in European literature, and then draws from it the 
burst of Platonic and Tennysonian eloquence that in his conclusion carries 
Philalethes out of himself and sweeps him away from the moorings of his 
melioristic positivism. 

Mr. Dickinson, though he shares many of the opinions of the hard-headed, 
scientific disillusioned “‘modernist,’’ is unable to face reality in the spirit of 
a Dreiser or a Mencken. He would reject Platonic philosophy but retain 
Plato’s rhetoric in some Pickwickian sense. Like Mr. Santayana he would 
eat the cake of idealism and have it too. 


But he is full of ideas and writes prettily. 
Pau. SHOREY 


The Greek Language. By B. F. C. Atkinson, Pa.D. London: Faber 
& Faber, Ltd., 1931. Pp. viii+354. 


In the past an English reader desirous of obtaining a bird’s-eye view of the 
origin and development of the Greek language would search in vain among 
English books for a reliable and exhaustive treatment of the subject and would 
be astonished to discover that, while good books on the history of Greek 
abound, practically all are written in a language other than his own. But in 
the future this will no longer be the case. Mr. Atkinson’s book, the first of a 
series of volumes on the principal languages of the world published under the 
editorship of Professor G. E. K. Braunholtz, of Oxford, will more than fill this 
long-felt need and will remain for years as one of the best books of its kind. 
For, in addition to its other good qualities, the present work is the only one, 
with the exception of Professor Hatzidakis’ Swvropos ‘Ioropia tis EAAnuiKAs 
T'Adoons, which takes full account of the later stages of the language, thus 
presenting a complete picture of the unbroken continuity of the world’s oldest 
language from Homer down to the present time. 

The first part of the book treats of the origins of Greek, its phonetics, 
accentuation, morphology, syntax, and dialects. The second part deals more 
particularly with the language as a literary instrument, tracing its gradual 
development from the time of Homer through classical and Hellenistic periods 
to this day. In an appendix the author reiterates his views on the origin and 
history of the Greek alphabet already expressed at greater length in an article 
on the same subject in the fourteenth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
The book closes with a select bibliography arranged according to chapters and 
a general index followed by a short one of passages. 

We have here a carefully planned and conscientiously executed piece of 
work in which facts are weighed with much sense and judgment and theorizing 
is eschewed as much as possible. There is little in the work at which even a 
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captious critic would be inclined to cavil. I will mention a few omissions and 
what seem to me misstatements. 

The later period of the language being the least adequately treated in 
books on the history of Greek, it would have been desirable if the author had 
adverted en passant to some of the questions likely to arise in discussing this 
particular phase in the evolution of the Greek language. The following points 
seem to me not to have been duly emphasized or satisfactorily explained: 
the question whether, as Zahn and Viteau thought, New Testament Greek 
shows a strong Jewish influence; the relation of Epictetus’ language to that 
of the New Testament and the importance of this relation for the solution 
of the problem of semitic influences on the language of the gospels; the 
obstructing influence of the Atticists on the free evolution of the language; 
the controversy as to the meaning of the word xowy and the part which the 
old dialects played in its composition. 

Coming down to the early stages of modern Greek, we notice that very 
little, if anything at all, is said of such important works as those of Malalas, 
Leontius of Neapolis, Theophanes, Constantinus Porphyrogennetus, Ptocho- 
prodromus, the poem entitled “Spaneas,” etc., all of which constitute sig- 
nificant landmarks in the formation of the modern vernacular. Mr. Atkinson 
says unqualifiedly that the genitive plural ending of all modern Greek de- 
clensions is w. This is certainly true for some localities, but it cannot be said 
to represent the common usage throughout Greece. All grammars give the 
form w (v) and w in some cases; the spoken language always shows wv(e); and 
all modern writers, including such advanced Syortxorai as Psichari, Pallis, 
Eftaliotis, and Palamas (in the passage quoted from Palamas on page 329 the 
genitive with v occurs twice), use the ending with v(e). Kavxoduat for xav- 
xodpa: on page 313 sounds rather cacophonous to a Greek ear; épmida for 
é\rida on page 314 looks queer, although such changes are already found in 
inscriptions (cf. Dieterich, Untersuchungen, p. 107); the middle has disap- 
peared as a voice, but its meaning lingers on (cf. Buck, Class. Phil. IX [1914], 
91); the word vids in the phrase @wyas Koox (sic) xai vids on page 326 would 
not be pronounced yoss, as the author seems to intimate, for the influence of 
the katharevousa is still felt (similarly the word ovvtpodia in like phrases is not 
read ovvtpogua but cvvrpodia or cia). (I take it for granted that, unless other- 
wise indicated, the author draws his exainples from and means to discuss the 
modern Gemeinsprache.) Finally, I observe that the works of Kretschmer, 
Wackernagel, and Dieterich on the history of the Greek language and 
Chandler’s on Greek accentuation are not included in the bibliography. 

However, all these omissions are but minor flaws in a work that inaugurates 
a series of very useful books and which will be of the utmost help to the stu- 
dent who desires to form an idea of the entire history of the Greek language. 


Procore 8S. Costas 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Plato and His Contemporaries. By G. C. Freup. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1930. Pp. xi+242. $4.00. 


Mr. Field warns us against and himself tries to avoid the two dangers of 
attempting to divine more of Plato’s life than the evidence justifies, and of 
representing Plato’s philosophy as merely the product of his life. His account 
of the life and the sources of our knowledge of it will be useful to English 
readers, but adds nothing to the material collected by Zeller and Ritter, to 
look no further. He accepts the letters, including the thirteenth, as is the 
prevailing fashion, and is not troubled by the silly sentence in 322 D 5.1 
He discusses, sensibly enough, Socrates, the Sophists, the Academy, the rela- 
tions between Plato and Isocrates, and other familiar topics. He rightly says 
that we know little or nothing about the ‘‘“Megarian school” or its influence 
on Plato. He is, like most English writers, too courtzous or too timid to dis- 
cuss trenchantly the Pythagorean Socrates of Burnet and Taylor. But he 
takes the Timaeus as presumably representing Plato’s own views. He how- 
ever thinks that Plato’s apologists have exaggerated his contributions to 
empirical science. He is aware of “the warning that has been given about the 
interpretation of differences of expression between one dialogue and another.’’? 
He seeks a reasonable via media between those who take too literally the state- 
ment of the letters that Plato’s philosophy was never committed to writing 
and those who, like myself, would argue that there is no real evidence of any 
other Platonic philosophy than that which we may read in the dialogues. 
His brief chapter on the chronology of the dialogues is a convenient survey of 
present-day opinions. He would date the Theaetetus circa 369 and the Republic 
circa 375. He hesitates to dogmatize about the anachronism of the Sym- 
posium. 

The philosophy of Plato is postponed to a second volume. But it is partly 
anticipated in the study of the moral and political background in Part II, 
pages 77-131, and the literary and philosophic background, pages 133-96. 
Chapter iv on the general moral and political background very briefly depicts 
the disintegrating tendencies of the enlightenment and adds (p. 87) that “‘it 
would hardly be an exaggeration to say that the whole of Plato’s moral and 
political philosophy takes its rise from the effort to provide an adequate refu- 
tation of these views.”* Chapter vii points out that Plato was not a revolu- 
tionary radical‘ and discusses several commonplaces of Greek ethical thought. 
Chapter viii is a slight sketch of political and philosophical tendencies in the 
fourth century, with references to the Gorgias, Isocrates, and the nomos versus 
physis controversy, and the beginnings of cynicism. Chapter ix, “Plato on 


1Cf. Class. Phil., X (1915), 87-88. 

2T may be permitted to quote my Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 4: ‘“‘Every variation 
of phrase and imagery is pressed to yield significant contradictions or developments.” 

3 Cf. ibid., p. 25; ‘‘The Interpretation of the Timaeus,’’ AJP, IX (1888), 403 ff. 

* Cf. the Loeb Republic, I, xxxix. 
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Contemporary Politics,” is a continuation. Mr. Field rightly rejects the in- 
terpretation that finds in Politicus 262 D a humanitarian or cosmopolitan 
protest against the invidious use of the word “barbarian” by the Greeks.! 

There are perhaps sufficient, but by no means exhaustive, studies of 
Xenophon, Aeschines Socraticus, and Antisthenes. An entire chapter (pp. 
175-87) is devoted to the Pythagoreans, which I have always regarded as 
an impossible subject for any purpose except the exercitations of a philological 
seminar. 

The brief concluding chapter on ‘“‘Plato on His Contemporaries” practically 
coincides with Friedlinder’s and, for that matter, Campbell’s view that per- 
sons were to the, as I may put it, Emersonian mind of Plato convenient 
embodiments of general ideas. Yet Mr. Field rightly holds against Taylor 
that the reader of the end of the Zuthydemus would have thought of Isocrates 
and that therefore Plato probably intended him to.? 

Appendixes treat briefly of the letters, and reprint from the Classical Quar- 
terly articles on ‘‘Aristotle’s Account of the Historical Origin of the Theory 
of Ideas” and “Socrates and Plato in Post-Aristotelian Tradition.” 


Paut SHOREY 


Persuasive Speech: An Art of Rhetoric for College. By Francis P. 
DonneELLY. New York: P. J. Kennedy & Sons, 1931. Pp. x+257. 
$2.25. 


There is a certain rationality in the work of Catholic scholars which is very 
attractive to a critic who believes that the introduction into education of all 
the confusions of modern thought is one of our most disastrous mistakes. It 
would be inquiring too curiously to ask whether this “sweet reasonableness” 
of our Catholic colleagues is due to the retention in their schools of the funda- 
mentals of a “classical education,” or to the fact that many major questions 
are settled for them and they do not have to unsettle all things at once. I 
merely note the fact and its exemplification in the book before us. 

Professor Donnelly does not believe that the age of oratory has passed. 
There has never been a greater daily output of rhetoric anywhere than there 
is among the soviets today, and ‘‘much persuasion will be needed to persuade 
men to give up persuasion entirely.’’ He does not think it necessary to invent 
a pseudo-scientific terminology of his own, and he is not frightened by the 
argument that the new psychology has revolutionized our knowledge of hu- 
man nature and with it the fundamental principles of persuasive speech. 
There is still no better way than to accept the general theory and terminology 
of the ancients, verify them by close analysis of a few masterpieces of Cicero 
and Demosthenes, and illustrate them by a wide range of apposite examples 
from English and American oratory of every age. 


1Cf. Class. Phil., 1914, p. 350. 2 Cf. ibid., XVII (1922), 262. 
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That is the plan of this book, and it is an excellent one. The universal and 
the particular, the abstract and the concrete, precept and practice, are skil- 
fully blended throughout. Every generalized principle is immediately illus- 
trated by a good, sufficiently extended and readable example from English 
oratory, and driven home by searching questions that point the way to further 
study and reflection. Ultimate questions are remanded to the classroom of 
philosophy. Philological problems are left to the philologian. But the student 
who works through this book will have acquired a practical knowledge of the 
methods of Cicero and Demosthenes, and an awakening acquaintance with a 
large number of judiciously chosen selections from Webster, Macaulay, Burke, 
Lincoln, Carlyle, Calhoun, O’Connell, Newman, Grattan, Russell, Brougham, 
Fox, Curtis, Chatham, Sheridan, Churchill, Cleveland, Blaine, Patrick Henry, 
Choate, Garfield, Wilson, Rosebury, Schurz, Bright, and many others. And 
as a result he will probably express himself more sanely, coherently, and lucid- 
ly than will the majority of the victims of a teaching whose principles are 
deduced from the new psychology, and whose illustrations are selected from 
the fiction and the poetry of the last two or three decades. 


Pau. SHOREY 


Linguistique Balkanique, problémes et résultats. Par Kr. SANDFELD. 
Paris: Champion, 1930. Pp. 240. 


No region of Europe can rival the Balkans as a field of observation for the 
mutual influence of diverse languages whose speakers have been in close con- 
tact and much intermingled over a long period. Here meet Greek, Slavic, the 
Latin-derived Rumanian, Albanian, representing four branches of the Indo- 
European family, and the non-Indo-European Turkish of Asiatic origin. 
Every one of these has had some influence on every other. This is most con- 
spicuous in the matter of loanwords. There is a very considerable body of 
words which of one or another origin occur in all or nearly all these languages 
and constitute a sort of Balkan vocabulary. So, for example (the ultimate 
origin in this case obscure), ‘“Rum. copil ‘child,’ NG xoméAAa ‘girl,’ Alb. kopil 
‘servant,’ SCr. kopile ‘bastard,’ ’’ etc. There are also many cases of semantic 
borrowing or translation words (calques). So Rum. lume (from Lat. liimen) 
is the word for “world” as well as for “‘light,’’ because the Slav. soet has both 
these meanings. Since Gk. ypa¢w means “write” and also “draw,” “paint,” 
the Slav., Rum., and Alb. words for “write” are also used for “draw,” “paint.” 
Apart from the vocabulary there are many common features in syntax and 
idiom, too striking for the agreement to be accidental. 

Such matters have long been observed and have been the subject of several 
previous studies. But there has been nothing so exhaustive or so soundly 
critical in tracing and evaluating the different influences involved as the mono- 
graph under review, whose author is well known from previous contributions 
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in this field (as on the non-Latin elements of Rumanian, in Gréber’s Grundriss 
der rom. Phil.). 

He is certainly right in ascribing the greatest single influence to Greek, 
and in particular cases he argues convincingly for the Greek source against 
the views of Weigand or others. The agreement in the kind of phrases that 
take the place of the infinitive is obviously in imitation of Greek usage which 
can be traced back to Hellenistic times. The expression of the future in 
Rumanian by a phrase with voiu (from Lat. volé, instead of habed, as in the 
other Romance languages) is also probably (though less certainly, since it is 
natural enough anywhere) in imitation of the Greek use of 6éAw. The greatest 
number of peculiar common idioms, as well as of words, is of Greek origin. 

The loanwords from Greek which the author cites are, as he expressly 
states, only a fraction of those that might be listed. Among those not men- 
tioned is the good old @aAacea, giving Turk., Alb., Bulg., SCr. talas, Rum. talez, 
which however are not the words for “‘sea,”’ but for “heavy wave,” “‘surge,”’ 
taken over from a phrase like NG zoAi @ddacaa, “heavy sea.” 


C. DB. B. 


BREVIORA 


[The managing editor establishes this subdepartment because of the difficulty of 
procuring substantial critical reviews of all books, and the impossibility if they were 
found of printing them in our limited space. It is believed that brief but fair comptus 
rendus will prove more useful than a mere biographical notice. Contributions to this 
department should never exceed a page, and a paragraph is preferable.] 


Greece and Rome, Vol. I. No. 1. Oxford: Clarendon Press, October, 
1931. 


This new journal, published for the British Classical Association is a close 
analogue of our Classical Journal of the Association of the Middle West and 
South, now in its twenty-sixth year. It is primarily intended for secondary 
teachers and friends of the classics, and not for research. The introductory 
number contains no pedagogy, unless we may so stigmatize Miss Beames’s 
“A Term’s Work in Roman History and Literature,” or the helpful hints and 
bibliography in Mr. Symonds’ “Art, Archaeology and the Classics.’ Mr. 
Weech’s ‘‘Rambles in Mauretania Caesariensis”’ is an agreeably written and 
illustrated account of what the limited tourist may see without going far 
from Algiers. The thesis of Mr. Barton’s “New Values in Greek Art,” also 
amply illustrated, is that in order to be truly modern we must ‘‘put the clock 
back.” ‘Where the eighteenth century went to the Vatican and the nine- 
teenth century to the Elgin marbles, the twentieth century will look rather to 
the museums of the Acropolis and of Olympia.’’ Other readable articles are 
Mr. Hett’s ‘““Games of the Greek Boy,” Mr. Hose’s ‘““Olympionikas,” and Mr. 
Ellingham’s enthusiastic appreciation of the Georgics. Of interest is the 
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statement that a group of English schoolboys journeyed to Athens and back 
and spent eleven days in Greece at a cost of about $55 each. There are thir- 
teen brief reviews, all of books in the English language, all pleasantly and un- 
critically laudatory. The journal is published three times a year—in Febru- 
ary, June, and October—and the annual subscription is 7s. 6d. 


PAUL SHOREY 


St. Basil and Monasticism. By SisteER MARGARET GERTRUDE 
Murpny, A.B. “The Catholic University of America Patristic 
Studies,” Vol. XXV. Washington: Catholic University of America, 
1930. Pp. xix+112. $3.50. 


This book is a doctoral dissertation, and consists of an examination of the 
Ascetica of St. Basil, and of certain of his letters, with a view to ascertaining 
the attitude of St. Basil toward the monastic life and the principles upon 
which, in his view, it is established. A second motif, of nearly if not quite 
equal importance, is the criticism of W. K. Lowther Clarke’s St. Basil the 
Great: A Study in Monasticism (Cambridge, 1913). The author gives first a 
brief sketch of pre-Basilian monasticism and an account of St. Basil’s adop- 
tion of the ascetic life and his general ideas on the subject. The later chapters 
consider in detail his teachings on chastity, obedience, poverty, work, humil- 
ity, charity, and prayer. The concluding chapter summarizes the several 
points upon which the author agrees with Dr. Clarke, disagrees with him, and 
has added to his results. Sister Margaret Gertrude, in disagreement with Dr. 
Clarke, believes that the only officers of the Basilian monastic community were 
the superior and the vicar, that there was no system of double monasteries 
(of monks and nuns), that there was no opposition between the church and 
the monastic organization, and that there was no divergence between the 
principle and the practice of poverty in St. Basil’s monastery—to mention but 
four out of a dozen or more matters of this sort. The bulk of the dissertation is 
a painstaking compilation of St. Basil’s pronouncements upon the subjects 
of the chapter headings. 


Frank E. Rossins 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Vittorio Enzo Alfieri: Lucrezio. Collezione “Le vite’ diretta da G. 
LippaRIni. Firenze: Felice le Monnier, 1929. Pp. 222 with Fron- 
tispiece. 

The appeal of this book should be wide. Signor Alfieri with his sympathetic 
and imaginative handling of the meager data of Lucretius’ life has conjured 
out of the shadows a remarkably living figure. To one indulgent to the ardor 
of the Italian temperament his enthusiasm is contagious, his magnificent 
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superlatives are pardonable. The first section of the book (“L uomo Lucre- 
zio,” pp. 3-67) gives intimate glimpses of the poet and of the tumultuous 
period through which he lived. Lucretius was a neurasthenic (p. 8), who, 
finding love cruel (p. 9), retired to his poorly furnished tablinum (p. 11), where 
he wrote his masterpiece and then died by his own hand (p. 12). His friends, 
his tastes, his temperament, and his relation to the culture of his day are some 
of the other topics discussed. 

In its second part (‘‘La poesia di Lucrezio,”’ pp. 71-211), after general re- 
marks upon the literary methods of Lucretius, the volume devotes itself to a 
criticism of the De rerum natura, carried out by means of analysis, translation, 
paraphrase, and comment in a style which is generally intuitive rather than 
inductive. By a simile which frequently recurs, the poem becomes a musical 
composition with its symphonic preludes (p. 82), its lyric passages (p. 94), 
and its use of leitmotiv (p. 112), crescendo (p. 125), pauses (p. 133), orchestral 
flourishes (p. 152), ete. Throughout this discussion it is the appeal of rhythm 
and tone, the musical power, which is of primary concern. 

On the scholarly side the author’s admiration for the work of Diels and his 
dependence upon it are often apparent. But though he adds at the end 
(pp. 213-22) a carefully selected Bibliography, annotated with comments 
which show that he has acquainted himself with the results of Lucretian re- 
search, references to the works in this Bibliography are infrequent in the 
body of the book. This fact may be due to the author’s opinion, expressed, 
it should be said, in a particular context (p. 134): “A noi basta quello che il 
poeta ne dice.” 

JoHN BARKER STEARNS 
DartTMouTH COLLEGE 


Notes on Egyptian Marriage, Chiefly in the Ptolemaic Period. By 
Wituiam F. Epcerton. “Studies in Ancient Oriental Civiliza- 
tion, the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago,’’ Vol. I, 
Part I. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. x+25. 
$1.00, postpaid $1.10. 


This interesting and clearly written study will prove valuable to those 
students who are concerned with the institutions of Egypt in the Ptolemaic 
period. The interpretation of Egyptian marriage given by Edgerton differs 
from that which will be known, for instance, from the work of Mitteis. He 
holds that native Egyptian law knew no distinction between “full marriage” 
and “loose marriage.”’ Marriage was a private affair requiring no written con- 
tract and no participation by any official either civil or religious. 


JAKOB A. O. LARSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Hrotsvithae opera. Edited by Karoxtus Strecker. Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner, 1930. Pp. xii+278. M. 6.80 and 8. 


The discovery of a new manuscript at Cologne some ten years ago has 
called for several changes in this edition as compared with the text of 1906. 
The new manuscript contains four dramas and represents an older version 
than the Munich manuscript, which had been revised by the authoress. The 
latter is naturally the basis of the present text, even in spelling. The punctua- 
tion is modern but the punctuation of the manuscripts is reproduced by a 
system of signs, even when it seems to be unintelligible. Readings of the new 
manuscript are consigned to the apparatus criticus. They confirm certain 
transpositions of words proposed by editors to remedy imperfect rhymes but 
preserve many similar imperfections. The editor seems to have done his work 
thoroughly. 


Norman W. De Witt 
Victor1A COLLEGE 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


The Fight for an Empire: A translation of the Third Book of the His- 
tories of Tacitus. By W. J. WoopxHousr. Sydney: Angus and 
Robertson; London: Australian Bookshop, 1931. Pp. xx+173. 


Those who love to toy with the art of translation will be interested in this 
volume. The author is a veteran. He knows how to weigh words and to choose 
from flickering meanings the particular one that suits a given passage. Any 
English version will lack the bright facets of the original, but it can make the 
significance clear and this one succeeds in doing so. Set phrases are matched 
with set phrases and expansion is resorted to where phrases will not match. 
Here and there the omission of the article and the use of possessives remind 
the reader of Chicago’s Time or newspaper headlines: “at head of palace 
stairs” (p. 149); “Envoys’ sanctity” (p. 161). In makeup the volume is un- 
conventional because each page carries a single chapter, text on the left, 
leaving half the book blank. Two sketch maps, sensible Introduction, suc- 
cinct notes, no Index. 


Norman W. De Wirt 
Victoria COLLEGE 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Cicero and the Theater. By F. Warren Wricut. “Smith College 

Classical Studies.”’ Northampton, Mass. Pp. xii+112. $0.75. 

The most captious reader could find little to criticize in this study. It is 
well arranged, clearly written, and abundantly documented. It is a mine of 
information with a minimum of comment. Everything that the student of 
Cicero might desire to know on this topic is rendered easily accessible. The 
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volume of data considered may be estimated from the indexes, which contain 
six pages of triple columns, mainly from Cicero’s writings. In the text both 
plays and players, Greek and Roman, are briefly tabulated and discussed. 
Cicero is revealed as a genuine lover of the Latin drama, as interested in the 
classical Greek plays, less in comedy than in tragedy, and as scornful of the 
contemporary Greek theater. This is not new, of course, but the bulk of the 
information is astonishing and many small errors of opinion have been 
checked. 
Norman W. Ds Wirt 
VictorIA CoLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Selected Letters of Cicero. Edited by Huspert McNett Porsat. Re- 
vised. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1931. Pp. xiv-+276. 


This is the most colorful textbook known to the reviewer. The abundant 
notes (179 pages to 87 of text) are full of the editor’s personality and replete 
with gorgeous irony. He is a born partisan and takes sides with this or that 
character as if events were happening today. He gives short shrift to gram- 
mar and syntax while furnishing accurate interpretation and scholarly com- 
ment along with apt quotations. He certainly knows his Latin and his Cicero. 
He also knows an American brand of English: “Atticus served Cicero as 
banker, broker, money-lender, political adviser, father confessor, lightning 
conductor, publicity man, stabilizer, ambassador and punching bag” (p. 89). 
Pompey is ‘‘the Maharajah” and “the Nawab” on the same page (p. 180), 


also “the Ahkoond”’ (p. 194). This style of annotation may not please every- 
one, but the editor’s scholarship is unimpeachable. A trifling fault may be 
mentioned, inconsistency in the expansion of praenomina, Quintus Fabius 
(p. 113) but Q. Rufus (p. 146) et saepe. The number of letters has been in- 
creased. Adequate references and Index. 


Norman W. De Wirt 
Victor1a COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 








